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WHAT'S WHAT 


JOHN A. TOOMEY is the grand marshal of the 
Double-Anti parade. He asks for the cooperation 
of all our readers to gather the subversive and dis- 
reputable exhibits in our schools, from primary to 
post-graduate, in our forums and our conferences, 
in all our public life. Spot the act or the statement 
that is Anti-American or Anti-Religious. Send it in 
to our office, labeled for the attention of the Double- 
Anti Editor. Then, Grand Marshal Toomey and his 
assistants will pass on its fitness for the Bad Pa- 
rade, and, if it is bad enough to pass, will assign it a 
place of disgraceful importance. It will be a public 
benefit for all of us to know the facts. . . . JOHN 
LAFARGE, in his long-continued observation of 
rural life, did not plot his article as part of the 
Double-Anti review. But the evidence he submits 
confirms our fears that religion and Americanism 
are being battered in strange places. . . . JOHN P. 
DELANEY also offers some Double-Anti data. The 
affidavit submitted in the Bronx Supreme Court by 
Joseph Goldstein against Bertrand Russell argues 
that “the inevitable conclusion was that (Mr. Rus- 
sell) is lecherous, salacious, libidinous, lustful, vene- 
reous, eroto-maniac, aphroditous, atheistic, irrever- 
ent, narrow-minded, bigoted and untruthful.” The 
conclusion may be weak, but the adjectival array 
is strong. ... JOHN C. LECLAIR, of City College, 
New York, is a frequent commentator on interna- 
tional complications. ... THOMAS A. CALLAHAN 
is an engineer by training and, by accident, an as- 
sistant publicity director of a large corporation in 
New York. . . . ANTHONY DUNN writes from 
Norwood, Mass. ... RAYMOND A. GRADY, from 
Bangor, Me., offers another fugitive piece of witty 
sense. 
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LOVE of country and love of religion were happily 
united, in the words of the Apostolic Delegate, at 
the elevation, on March 25, of the Most Rev. Mi- 
chael J. Curley, D.D., to the new Archdiocese of 
Washington. The appropriateness of Washington 
as a See on its own account rests not alone in its 
being today the capital of the great Republic of the 
New World. The history of the Catholic Church in 
Washington is united with the lives and thoughts 
of the Founders of the nation, including the Chief 
Founder from whom the national capital takes its 
name. It is inextricably united with the beginnings 
of Catholicism in the Archdiocese of Baltimore, the 
mother church of the United States. Behind the 
new Archdiocese lie 150 years of tradition in rela- 
tions between the hierarchically organized Church 
and country, and some twice 150 years of Cath- 
olic life in America. That the newest of Catholic 
jurisdictions is, in a way, the oldest is but one of 
the unique features of this recent appointment. 
Archbishop Curley is said to be the only prelate 
in the world who rules over two archdioceses. The 
priests who paid their new obedience to him on 
the day of his installation were already his own 
priests. Lovers of St. Matthew’s Church, rich in art 
and architecture, were proud that it is now a cathe- 
dral. But noblest of all, and perhaps most signifi- 
cant of all elements in this unique event, was the 
sight on the following day of the Archbishop of 
Washington in company with the Papal Delegate 
entertaining with all the informality of true gen- 
erosity the 225 old people in the Home for the Aged 
of the Little Sisters of the Poor, who were unable 
to attend the ceremony. The Archbishop gave an 
immediate demonstration of the warm message of 
universal charity that he had preached the day 
before. With such a joyful and Christlike beginning, 
the Archdiocese of Washington is pledged to a 
glorious future. 


ONE YEAR ago, on the first of this month, the 
people of Spain completed the recovery of their 
country. Early in 1936, the subversive elements 
in Spain, aided by Moscow, attempted to turn Spain 
into a Soviet. Violations of liberty and life, social 
and religious persecution became so flagrant that 
the true Spaniards had but one recourse, that of 
armed conflict. The story of the war has been often 
recorded in these columns. After nearly three years 
of dreadful carnage, the Nationalist Cause, under 
the leadership of Generalissimo Francisco Franco, 
was victorious. Spain was saved for her people and 
for civilization. We who have believed in the right- 
ness of the Nationalist Movement from the begin- 
ning, rejoice on this anniversary. We have regarded 
with sympathy and trust the efforts of the leaders 
of the New Spain, during this past year, to recon- 
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struct their country in accordance with the Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity toward all the 
Spanish people. Their task has been difficult. It 
must progress slowly. Three years of war psychol- 
ogy cannot be wiped out overnight. As during the 
years of the war, so during these years of peaceful 
upbuilding, we place our faith in the Nationalist 
leaders. May they continue to keep faith with the 


Spanish people. 


THIS anniversary of the end of the Spanish Civil 
War offers a fitting occasion to renew our grati- 
tude to all of those who contributed so generously 
to the America Spanish Relief Fund. A total of 
$92,181.79 was gathered for the aid of the children 
and orphans, the aged and the destitute families, 
charitable agencies and impoverished priests. These 
monies were distributed in Spain under the direc- 
tion of His Eminence, Isidro Cardinal Goma y 
Tomas, Archbishop of Toledo and Primate of Spain. 
In his own name and in those of his people he re- 
news his gratitude to his American friends and 
pledges his and thei: prayers for the benefactors. 
The appreciation of the Spanish Government is ex- 
pressed in a letter just received from His Excel- 
lency, Juan F. de Cardenas Spanish Ambassador 
to the United States. On our part, we thank the 
Archbishops and Bishops, the priests and the Re- 
ligious, the lay men and the lay women who con- 
tributed so zealously to the America Spanish Re- 
lief Fund and thereby fulfilled the precepts of the 
Spiritual and Corporal Works of Mercy toward 
their suffering brethren in Spain. 


IT was interesting in a recent issue of the New 
Yorker to see the Hail Mary printed in full. Oh, 
of course, you may be sure a “corrective” was 
supplied for the prayer. The corrective was the 
story in which the Hail Mary appears, a story 
called The Knife, written by a young collegian with 
a flair for Catholic caricature and Russian tech- 
nique. The story tells of a little boy whose mother 
is dead, and who, at night prayers, in hearing of 
his father, asks Our Lady to send him a new jack- 
knife. The father, of course, goes to a neighbor- 
ing store and buys a new jackknife when the little 
boy is asleep. Next day, the little boy, emboldened, 
goes on to ask Our Lady to give him back his dead 
mother, again in the hearing of his father. At this 
point comes the dénouement, the disillusionment, 
the Russian climax. The father is forced to tell the 
child, in poignant sentences, where the jackknife 
really came from. Those of us who did not choke 
with tears at the end of the story may offer excuse 
on the score of wondering where the author gath- 
ered his experience of the faith of Catholic chil- 

















dren. All Catholic children of our acquaintance be- 
lieve that though they may get new jackknives 
here on earth, they will get new mothers only in 
Heaven, and they are childlike enough to believe 
that the arrangement is rather a good one in the 
long run. The author of The Knife seems to miss 
the point of his own story. For at the end of it, he 
is left with an orphan child still on his hands, and 
with, presumably, no way of giving him back his 
mother either here or hereafter. In the face of such 
a prospect, it is horrible to imagine what the child 
may do some day with the jackknife. 


ONE of the remarkable things about language is 
its flexibility, its adaptability to time and circum- 
stance. Certain periods of crisis are peculiarly fruit- 
ful in the development of ideas and the coinage of 
terse words and phrases. Take the period of the 
World War. As a result we have been ever since 
“camouflaging” the old furniture in the cellar and 
the “heap” in the garage. We have been “going- 
over-the-top,” and sojourning in “no-man’s-land” 
during a sequestered summer vacation. Now, after 
Germany’s lightning dispatch of Poland’s sov- 
ereignty, we are blitzkreiging anything and every- 
thing. Writers, in newspapers, magazines and 
books, abuse our sensibilities with its use in all 
varieties of application. It looks as though the word 
has come to stay. However much we may abhor its 
significance in Nazi war tactics, there is no deny- 
ing its all-inclusive expressiveness. But imagine 
one’s surprise on opening the Monday morning 
newspaper after Easter to learn that cable, tele- 
phone, telegraph and radio communications had 
been interrupted on Easter Sunday because of a 
solar blitzkreig. Time marches on, and it seems 
that even old Phoebus Apollo has streamlined his 
time-worn chariot. 


THE total lack of realism which prevails in many 
governments is shown by their readiness to accept 
flatly at its face value the distinction between the 
Soviet Government and the Soviet agencies for 
foreign destructive propaganda. The distinction is 
meaningless, is patently absurd, and deceives no 
one. Yet it is jealously guarded as sacred and im- 
mortal. The latest instance is the report now cur- 
rent concerning the conversation on November 26, 
1938, between Jacob Suritz, Soviet Ambassador to 
France, and Foreign Minister Georges Bonnet. Mr. 
Suritz is reported to have warned M. Bonnet that 
the Moscow Government would consider dissolu- 
tion of the Communist party in France as an un- 
friendly act; would withdraw from its mutual 
guarantee treaty with France if the party was 
abolished. This is the official Soviet attitude. Com- 
munism, legally organized in any country and itself 
claiming to attend solely to the internal problems 
of that country, is none the less, from the Soviet 
point of view, strictly a Soviet affair and no one 
else’s. For Soviet Russia, Earl Browder is a citizen 
of the North American Soviet Republic, and of no 
other country. “Recognition” of the Soviets as a 


sovereign state on a par with other states is a pure 
fiction, based upon a non-existent supposition. It 
is time to put an end to that fiction. 


SOME time ago, we received a batch of mimeo- 
graphed sheets entitled: “The Policy of the Pro 
Parvulis.” We had been instrumental in Pro Par- 
vulis since its earliest infancy; we thought we knew 
its policy. And so the sheets shuffled about until, 
in an editorial lull, we accidentally glanced through 
them. There were twenty-one statements of policy. 
They were decidedly inspirational. ‘We believe that 
children should be attracted to Christ through 
books and reading at the age of three years. ... We 
believe that the story is all-powerful in its influ- 
ence upon the lives of young and old. . . . We be- 
lieve in training the child to be an habitual reader 
under guidance. .. . We do not merely believe, we 
know, that money can always be obtained for books 
and libraries for children. . .. We believe in the best 
of books, even though they cost money. . . . We 
believe in supplying children with patriotic and 
saintly men and women to imitate and admire, for 
we know that every boy and girl is a hero-wor- 
shiper. . . . We believe that we are building for 
the future, and not a far-distant future.” And, as 
a result, we believed more firmly than ever that 
the Pro Parvulis Book Club is enunciating prin- 
ciples that demand attention. The question of read- 
ing for children is the primary concern of the 
parent, the teacher and the librarian. But the ques- 
tion is vital for the Catholic Church in its all-in- 
clusiveness. The children who are now three to 
thirteen will, all too soon, be thirty and forty. 
What they will be then, depends on what they are 
taught to be now. Training in school is one element; 
but the habit of reading and the taste in reading is 
an equally important element. The Book Club that 
fosters and directs reading, “for the little ones,” 
cannot be disregarded by “the big ones.” 


CONTROVERSIES continue concerning the per- 
manence of the drop in the birth-rate. Nobody con- 
tests any longer the reality of this decline, or the 
warning of approaching depopulation which it 
offers. Some statisticians try to persuade them- 
selves of the strange theory that the forces which 
produce this decline have somehow “spent them- 
selves.” Practices which have been emptying the 
cradles will no longer be leopards but will change 
their spots. But all such reasoning appears sus- 
piciously like wishful thinking on the part of prop- 
agandists for these same practices. Certain fixed 
conditions making for decline are inherent in our 
modern life. People look for comfort, pleasure, not 
for family cares. They prefer to spend their money 
on themselves and their pets and sports, not upon 
their children. Cost of living rises and it costs to 
be born as it does to die. All these factors drive 
irresistibly toward birth control; and birth con- 
trol remains the active spearhead of the great so- 
cial trend to depopulation. In opting for birth con- 
trol a nation opts for its own extinction. 
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DOUBLE-ANTI EVIDENCE 
IS BEING PUT ON RECORD 


Who speaks or acts against our country or our God? 


JOHN A. TOOMEY 











BEHOLD the Double-Anti Contest, a Campaign 
with a purpose. Poisonous doctrines, during the 
early stages of their infiltration, usually excite little 
apprehension. So abhorrent are they to the general 
belief that few persons, in the beginning, take them 
seriously. Yet the beginning is the only time in 
which these cancerous doctrines can be effectively 
stopped. When Hitler commenced disseminating his 
Nazi ideology only a handful felt that he had the 
slightest chance of making his philosophy the domi- 
nant one in the Reich. By the time people fully real- 
ized the peril presented by Hitler, it was too late. 
Twenty-five years ago anyone expressing the fear 
that militant atheism would soon hold complete 
sway over Russia would have been considered a 
visionary scare-monger. 

There are doctrines gaining increasing dissemina- 
tion in the United States which, if unchecked, will 
deal the body blow to the American Republic that 
Hitler and Stalin landed on Germany and Russia. 
Forces operating in our secular schools and colleges 
are indoctrinating the rising generation with un- 
American and anti-religious principles. These forces 
have already succeeded in penetrating deeply into 
our schools, the most potent thought-molding 
agency of the land. 

It is to focus national attention on these anti- 
American and anti-religious teachings that the 
Double-Anti Contest is now presented. Here in the 
United States, it is, perhaps, still not too late. Per- 
haps the Double-Anti Contest may be appearing at 
just the opportune moment to bring parents to a 
realization of the insidious doctrines being so copi- 
ously planted in the impressionable minds of their 
sons and daughters. 

The Double-Anti Contest is a rivalry which 
offers prizes for the most flagrant instances of 
either anti-Americanism or anti-religion in the 
schools, colleges, universities of the United States 
and possessions. The instance may be the lecture of 
a teacher or professor; it may be the manner in 
which textbooks are subtly slanted; or the way in 
which a university rigs up its library to favor Com- 
munism and muffle religion. Or, the instance may 
be the appointment of some teacher or professor, 
notorious for un-American or anti-religious views. 
An example of such an appointment would be that 
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of Bertrand Russell to the faculty of the tax-sup- 
ported City College of New York by the Board of 
Higher Education. Concerning this appointment, by 
the way, John Heffernan, a columnist on the Brook- 
lyn Eagle, writes: “There will be a meeting tonight 
of the very remarkable Board of Higher Education, 
which under the presidency of Mr. Ordway Tead, is 
engaged in the atheization and Russification of the 
four City colleges.” 

The instance, again, may consist of a well rea- 
soned argument indicating that the John Dewey 
philosophy which is pipe-lined out of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, to so many of the na- 
tion’s schools and universities is contrary to the 
principles contained in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, and consequently subtly un-American, and 
that this Dewey philosophy is at the same time pro- 
foundly inimical to all religion. 

The instance, in a word, may be anything at all, 
perpetrated in our schools which you, dear reader, 
feel is subversive of our cherished American form 
of government or of religion. The Contest is called 
Double-Anti, because it embraces two forms of anti 
tendencies, to wit, anti-American tendencies and 
anti-religious tendencies. You do not have to send 
in both forms to win a prize. You may forward one 
instance of anti-Americanism in the schools and 
that may capture one of the awards. Or, you may 
dispatch one example of anti-religious manifesta- 
tions in the schools and that may walk off with the 
trophy. You may send in many instances of one 
form, or many instances of both forms. 

In addition to the flagrancy of the instance, the 
letter explaining it will also be a factor considered 
by the judges who will award the laurels. Examples 
of anything anti-American or anti-religious occur- 
ring in the schools and colleges during the last five 
years will be eligible for the Double-Anti Contest. 
One person cannot win more than one prize. 

The Double-Anti Contest commences now and 
will continue until the last day of May. You parents 
who have boys or girls in the secular schools and 
colleges, examine your children’s textbooks, inter- 
rogate them concerning their courses, their teach- 
ers, the atmosphere of their schools, and forward 
to AMERICA anything redolent of anti-Americanism 
or anti-religion. Boys and girls, young men and 


young women, whether in the secular institutions 
of learning or not, dispatch to us your examples of 
one or both of the antis. And you fathers and 
mothers, whose children do not attend the secular 
schools, perhaps you are familiar with examples of 
the antis. Send in as many instances as you can. 
The more you forward the greater is your con- 
tribution in this campaign to throw the spotlight on 
the anti-American and anti-religious forces. 

Perhaps a few examples, recently brought to 
light, of the manifestations of these forces may 
prove helpful to potential contestants. The Ameri- 
can Legion in New York, a few days ago, stated 
that school buildings were used under the authority 
of the New York City Board of Education for Com- 
munist meetings. Said Chairman McCabe of the 
Legion’s investigating committee: 

We have seen the Communist-dominated American 

Student Union given permission to run unmolested 

under faculty permit. We have seen the Karl Marx 

Society operating with faculty permission and using 

as a textbook a history of Russian Communism spe- 

cifically approved by the Central Committee of the 

International Communist party. 

At the last meeting of the New York Province 
of the Newman Club Federation, a young graduate 
of City College said: “In many of our public col- 
leges, there are teachers who are avowedly Com- 
munistic in their leanings.” A young woman under- 
graduate of New York’s tax-supported Hunter Col- 
lege revealed that some of the Newman Club mem- 
bers at this institution were jotting down slurs 
against the Catholic religion in books used for class 
work, particularly the attacks in the prescribed 
books. 

B. C. Forbes, nationally known syndicated col- 
umnist, after stating that Harold Rugg is a “teacher 
of teachers at Columbia University who has writ- 
ten many textbooks which are used in thousands of 
schools,” goes on to say: “After carefully studying 
various Rugg books, shot through, in my judgment, 
with subtle propaganda, I cannot, as a member of 
the Board of Education (in a New Jersey town) do 
other than move that they be eliminated from the 
schools of my home community. . . . In my boy- 
hood, the textbooks did not remotely poison our 
minds against our native land and those responsible 
for upbuilding it.” Continuing his animadversions 
on the Rugg textbooks, Mr. Forbes asks: “Do you 
want your children to be taught to have nothing 
but contempt for the men who framed our Consti- 
tution? Perhaps it is all right to teach our sons and 
daughters that the Constitution-makers were main- 
ly a bunch of mercenaries. . . .” 

In Liberty, for March 16, George E. Sokolsky 
quotes from a textbook written by this same Harold 
Rugg, Professor of Education, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, a textbook intended for chil- 
dren between eleven and fourteen years of age, and 
remarks: “If children of that age are told by their 
teacher that the Fathers of our country were 
money-grubbing realists who had no ideals save 
building up fat bank accounts, they are likely to 
believe it... .” 

This is what a young boy would say after study- 
ing the Rugg textbook, Sokolsky feels: “The Con- 


stitution is a rich man’s document. To hell with it!” 
Asserting that the Rugg textbook subtly gives 
youth the impression that “there is no one among 
the founders of this country to hold up as an ideal 
—no one who really cared for the general welfare,” 
Sokolsky, referring to the textbook’s sympathetic 
attitude toward Russia, exclaims: “And when your 
child comes home and tells you Soviet Russia is a 
heaven on earth and most of the rest of the world, 
including the United States, is a land of fear, and 
explains: ‘It’s in the textbook we read’—what will 
you say? You will know that your child is being 
‘indoctrinated’ against your every conception of 
what is right.” Mr. Sokolsky makes the important 
point that many parents do not closely follow their 
offsprings’ studies, do not know what the schools 
are putting into their children’s heads. 

An educator who leans to Soviet ideology might 
be an instance. George S. Counts, of Columbia, for 
example, urges teachers to “reach for power,” to 
“influence the social attitudes, ideals . . . of the 
coming generations.” One may conjecture the sort 
of “social attitudes” Counts would favor. 

These examples may be considered as illustrating 
one or the other of the anti influences now loose 
in the schools. Since the contestant’s letter of ex- 
planation is a factor in the decision of the judges, 
any or all of the examples cited may be entered in 
the Double-Anti Contest. There are many other 
instances of the two antis, and we trust, dear 
reader, that you and your friends will find them 
and send them in. 

Two years ago AMERICA staged a Bias Contest, 
which, through its spotlighting of anti-Catholic ten- 
dencies in newspapers and magazines, attracted far- 
flung interest. The birth of the United Catholic 
Organizations Press Relations Committee was con- 
nected with the Bias Contest. The UCOPRC is to- 
day functioning vigorously in New York and other 
cities. Thus, the Bias Contest was by no means 
ephemeral, but associated with permanent results. 
Perhaps the Double-Anti Contest will effect an- 
other permanent channel through which Catholic 
action may fruitfully flow. 

The Double-Anti Contest is now launched. It 
will continue, let us repeat, until the end of May. 
Anti-religious means anti-religious in the widest 
meaning. It is not confined to anti-Catholic. The 
Crusade is not restricted to Catholics. If you think 
something, connected in any way with the schools, 
is anti-American or anti-religious, or both, please 
send it in, whether you are a Catholic or a Protes- 
tant or a Jew. And even though you win no prize, 
you will be doing your part in stopping the flow of 
poisonous doctrines into the mind of young Ameri- 
ca. The Double-Anti Contest, now sprung into 
being, requests your cooperation today and every 
day until the end of May. 

DOUBLE-ANTI AWARDS: 

First Prize: A five-year subscription, or five one- 
year subscriptions to AMERICA. 

Second Prize: A three-year subscription, or three 
one-year subscriptions to AMERICA. 

Additional Prizes: Five annual subscriptions to 
America for next five winning exhibits. 
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THE FARMERS ARE TAUGHT 
HOW TO BE CULTURED PAGANS 


There is a need to counteract agrarian materialism 


JOHN LaFARGE, S.J. 











WITH a certain heaviness of heart do I undertake 
to write an article about the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, one of the divisions of the Federal De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington. The heavi- 
ness proceeds from the fact that less than one- 
tenth of one per cent of AMERICA’S readers care 
about what goes on in the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. (The few who do care, I know pretty 
much by name, and they are not those for whom 
I am writing.) Secondly, it will take a more than 
mere caring to meet a situation which I wish to 
describe; as I shall attempt to show. Thirdly, I do 
not forget that the public have every reason to be 
grateful for all that is said and done by O. E. Baker 
and some of his colleagues. Mr. Baker is Senior 
Economist in the Division of Farm Population and 
Rural Life of the B.A.E.; and is doing much to 
arouse the people of this country to the terrible 
evils of depopulation; and, in his way, to certain 
measures that must be taken to stem it. 

If the Bureau of Agricultural Economics were 
merely what its name stands for, our interest in 
it would be merely in proportion to our concern 
for agricultural economics. This interest, on the 
part of ninety-eight per cent of urban-minded Cath- 
olics, I judge, Heaven help us, to be nil. 

But we should care when we reflect that the Bu- 
reau’s scope is far beyond that of mere economics, 
agricultural or otherwise. Theoretically, its job is 
to show farmers how they can produce and market 
their crops. Practically, it is a powerful national 
agency for educating millions of people in social 
philosophy. It is undertaking to mold the social 
philosophy of the rural people of the United States. 

To urban-minded Catholics I recall three obvious 
yet generally ignored truths: 

1. These rural social philosophers, particularly of 
the younger generation, are the future inhabitants 
of our cities. Not only inhabitants, but influential 
teachers, industrialists, economists, writers, etc. 

2. Our Federal and State legislatures are elected 
by these same rural people, and their new social 
philosophy will inevitably be reflected in laws which 
will bind us all. This is exactly the result that the 
adult-educators wish to achieve. And why not? 

3. We depend on rural Catholics for the physical 
propagation of Catholicism in this country, as 
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well as for future priestly and religious vocations. 
Much of rural Catholic youth is obliged to attend 
the public schools, where they are fully exposed 
to Washington propaganda. Those who are for- 
tunate enough to attend rural Catholic schools will 
absorb some of it from the surroundings after they 
have left school. They might be fortified if we had 
more rural Catholic schools and if these schools 
were provided with a curriculum thoroughly suited 
to the everyday problems of rural life, instead of 
being geared for the children in the cities. 

If these three considerations raise a slight dis- 
turbance in the reader’s mind, he may follow more 
closely what occurs in the Schools for Agricultural 
Workers conducted by the aforesaid Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. These schools are not, as 
the title might suggest, for the benefit of the man 
with the hoe and the scythe. They are for college- 
bred men and women who explain to farmers the 
benefits of various agricultural agencies of the 
United States Government. Between 1935 and 
1939, inclusive, fifty-nine of these schools were 
conducted, with an attendance of close to 10,000. 

The schools are for rural extension workers, 
“vocational agriculture teachers, home-economics 
teachers, A.A.A. committeemen, county-planning 
committeemen, farm organization leaders, County 
Supervisors of the Federal Security Administra- 
tion, County School Superintendents, W.P.A. adult 
teachers, business leaders, etc.” In short, they are 
for practically everybody who has an important 
part in molding the thought of rural adults and 
rural youth. They are part of what Prof. Charles 
A. Beard calls the Department’s effort to enter the 
“larger councils.” 

If you wish to obtain further information about 
them, you will find it in one of the Bureau’s mimeo- 
graphed publications, entitled Standards of Value 
for Program Planning and Building. This contains 
the proceedings of the School for the Washington, 
D.C., Staff of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, and reports all that was said in this school. 
which was held October 17-20, 1939. 

The essential point to remember about these 
schools, in addition to what has been said, is that 
they reach beyond the purlieus of agricultural sci- 
ence and teach an elaborate philosophy of man 











and society. In the words of this report, “the 
Schools present an invitation to philosophy, an in- 
vitation to a probing personal thinking-through of 
the root problems we face as individuals and as a 
nation: Where are we? How did we get here?” For 
this end their management (the Division of Pro- 
gram Study and Discussion, B.A.E.), enlists an im- 
posing array of intellectuals of every description: 
sociologists, anthropologists, educational psycholo- 
gists, philosophers, etc., of every variety of opinion. 

Furthermore, if we are to judge by this Report, 
there is no restraint on presenting a frankly mate- 
rialistic philosophy of life and of society. Doctrines 
may be attractively propounded which grossly con- 
tradict all that Christianity holds sacred concern- 
ing man, his nature, origin and destiny. The mate- 
rialistic philosophy of life and of society holds the 
floor, and is propounded with volubility. 

Outstanding ideologists in the Washington School 
for Agricultural Workers last October were Dr. 
Mark A. Graubard, born in Poland and a gradu- 
ate of the College of the City of New York, a 
geneticist; Dr. Rupert Bayless Vance, rural sociolo- 
gist; Dr. Edwin G. Nourse, agricultural economist; 
Dr. Horace M. Miner, cultural anthropologist; Dr. 
Kimball Young, social psychologist, and others. 

The discussion turned on the deepest problems 
of society, on ultimate values and final goals. Yet 
nowhere was there a hint that there is a God, or 
a soul responsible to God, or an absolute norm of 
morals sanctioned by His Divine Law. Instead of 
that the A.W.’s were taught that man is a culture- 
trapped animal (Graubard); that the origin of the 
seventh day of rest was an Oriental superstition 
as to the number seven: “The seventh day was 
Shabbatum (sic) which meant to do nothing, just 
as we don’t do anything on Friday the 13th” 
(Graubard). 

Merely dipping in at random we discover an ap- 
parent justification of Tibetan polyandry by Dr. 
Miner, as a “system which works”; We learn (item 
Graubard) “that while we (sic) may think it nec- 
essary to have anesthesia at childbirth, the Cath- 
olic woman does not think so. She thinks it nec- 
essary to endure pain, because the Bible says so.” 
The question is gravely proposed for group dis- 
cussion: “Does biology give any reason for sup- 
port of either the autocratic or democratic form 
of government?” 

Human nature, according to Professor Vance, 
is the “eternal scapegoat” of “the clerics, the cynics, 
the evangelists, the tired reformers and the tired 
radicals.” We are learning now about human na- 
ture from behaviorism. “Human nature is not a 
fixed biological (sic) quality. It is the habits of in- 
dividuals acquired in the group and engrossed on 
a fine, highly plastic nervous system that go to 
make up our folk-ways, mores and beliefs.” 

These random samplings suffice to indicate the 
brand of philosophical soup which is being ladled 
out to the rural school superintendents and youth- 
directors of the nation through the tax-supported 
B.A.E. As Carl F. Taeusch, Head of the Division 
of Program Study and Discussion, frankly acknow]l- 
edges, there was a “tendency on the part of the 


older scientific bureaus to look askance on the 
efforts of the action agencies to effect [social] 
changes.” There is no such looking askance now 
on the part of the “action agencies.” They are out 
to do a job on the rural mind. The “tools” (E. G. 
Nourse) for this job have been developed, and they 
are being actively wielded. The fruits of this job 
will ripen and they will be very bitter, if the tools 
continue to be wielded by men who look on man 
as a mere set of biological reflexes, on society sole- 
ly as a complex of culture conflicts; on law as a 
rapidly passing excuse for social control. 

What is to be done? Some of the exuberances of 
the system may be restrained by a change of ad- 
ministration in the B.A.E. or higher up. But the 
remedy must go deeper. While this thing advances 
rapidly under the New Deal, it will recur under 
any administration that attempts to apply current 
educational philosophy to the problems of rural 
life. And no government, no party’s farm program 
can proceed without some educational philosophy. 

In one sense these men are perfectly justified. 
They see what traditional economists could not see, 
what the keepers of a sane Christian social philoso- 
phy have been unwilling to see: that you cannot 
teach even economics correctly unless you teach 
some principles as to society and social forces. This 
applies particularly in the field of agriculture. 
Agricultural economics deals with man and with 
the mysterious forces of nature. It is only logical 
to insist that something concerning man and na- 
ture be taught if agriculture is to be intelligently 
interpreted. I do not blame these men for tackling 
these problems. I blame, of course, the materialis- 
tic and prinzipienlos educational system which pro- 
duces them and their kind. But most of all I blame 
ourselves for neglecting, with all the resources and 
traditions of the ages at our disposal, the prepara- 
tion of a specific antidote. 

The existence of these schools and the type of 
teaching which is diffused by them are a crying 
reminder that Catholic schools and educators 
should encourage the beginnings now being made 
by a few pioneers in the field to develop a sound 
Catholic agrarian philosophy. In that way we may 
counteract some, at least, of the deadly influence 
which a materialistic agrarianism is capable of 
wielding. Many of the truths taught by such a 
Catholic philosophy are the ordinary truths of 
common sense and universal experience. In former 
years men needed no Church to remind them of 
these truths. We may feel a repugnance to busy- 
ing ourselves with such things, when we have a 
message concerning eternity to impart. But today, 
as Michael de la Bedoyere observed in the Clergy 
Review for May, 1939, the Church is obliged to 
keep proclaiming some of these natural truths for 
the simple reason that the rest of the world has 
become so spiritually poisoned as to forget them. 

This matter is not a concern of a few rural- 
minded Catholics. It is a grave concern of the en- 
tire Church in this country. If our rural millions 
are not to develop into militant pagans, we shall do 
well to mind the teachings of Federal agencies and 
counteract them with our own agrarian philosophy. 
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RUSSELL IS A CREATURE 






DICTATORS 


He is being forced upon the decent people of New York 


JOHN P. DELANEY 











BERTRAND RUSSELL believes that a teacher is 
“entitled to his opinions whatever they are.’’ Which, 
of course, is sheer nonsense if it means that a man 
is morally free to think whatever he will. A man 
is no more free to think murder than to commit 
murder. Every man is as much responsible for the 
rectitude of his thoughts as for the rectitude of his 
actions, no less obliged to think according to the 
truth than to act according to the truth. 

What Russell means to say is that, even if a man 
in spite of his intellect holds stupid, silly or vicious 
opinions, the government may not take oppressive 
means to interfere with the processes or direction 
of his thoughts, that no man may undertake to 
beat sense into his head. 


GRANTED FREEDOM OF SPEECH 


In that sense every teacher, as every man, is 
entitled to “his own opinions whatever they are.” 
Is he also entitled to a free expression of those 
opinions? In general, the answer is yes. A man is 
free to speak what he thinks, even to speak what 
he does not think, but in speaking there are a few 
things he must bear in mind: 

1. No other man can be obliged to listen to him 
when he speaks. Equally important as freedom of 
speech is the freedom to listen or not to listen; 

2. The State must be allowed to take precau- 
tions to guard itself and the people from possible 
dangerous consequences of ill-considered speech. 
You may hold, if you will, that, according to our 
constitutional guarantee of free speech, anyone 
at all may hire a hall and preach even the violent 
overthrow of the government, anarchy, treason, 
sedition, the need of scrapping the Constitution, 
the superiority of Nazism and Communism over 
Democracy. Yet, however far you extend your doc- 
trine of free speech, you still must admit that, while 
allowing a man so to unburden his soul, the State 
may and must say to the free-speaker: Speak as 
you wish, but if you talk in such a way as to under- 
mine the foundations of American democracy, you 
will be punished for so doing; 

3. Once a man has given voice to his opinions, he 
must expect to be judged by them, to bear not only 
possible legal consequences, but also practical social 
consequences. If a man advocates perversion, he 
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must not complain if he is not invited to decent 
homes. If a man preaches riches through robbery, 
he must not rant of academic freedom when he is 
denied access to his neighbor’s safe deposit vault. 

A teacher who advocates principles that are at 
once repulsive to Christian decency and dangerous 
to democracy must not expect to be favorably con- 
sidered by parents in search of a tutor for their 
children. Academic freedom does not oblige parents 
to listen to any drivel that a man wishes to ex- 
pound; nor does it oblige them to expose their chil- 
dren to what they consider dangerous influences; 
nor does it relieve them of the obligation of weigh- 
ing seriously the qualifications of prospective teach- 
ers. Academic freedom does not oblige taxpayers to 
pay for the dissemination of ideas that are the 
antithesis of all they hold dear. Academic freedom 
does not oblige the government to open public 
American schools to men who are opposed to 
American ideals. The Government must protect not 
only the actual government but the foundations 
on which it is built. 


ParRENTS Have Prior RIGHTS 


The rights and duties of parents are fundamental 
in our American system. The family comes before 
the State. The family has rights with which no 
State may interfere. The State exists for the in- 
dividual, not the individual for the State. 

Hitler and Stalin work on the theory that man 
is a slave of the State, that children belong to the 
State. They carry out this theory by an absolute 
State control of education. Parents have no voice in 
the matter. Children are taught what and by whom 
the State decrees. 

But that, thank God, is in Russia and Germany. 
In the United States, we do not and cannot sub- 
scribe to the theory that the child belongs to the 
man who is the State. We still maintain that 
parents have prior right, that it is the parents’ 
privilege and duty to see to their children’s educa- 
tion. We still hold that parents have the final say 
in the selection of teachers for their children. They 
have not only the right but the duty to protest when 
officials, who are appointed to represent parents, 
select teachers whom parents deem unfit or danger- 


ous. 











Power or Some Litt._e DIcTaTors 


That, perhaps, is the most fundamental point 
at issue in the present discussion. Is education in 
New York or anywhere in the United States to be 
controlled by a small dictatorial clique, or by 
parents and taxpayers? For a long time parents 
have been careless, almost sinfully heedless of what 
is going on in our public schools. They have been 

boards of varied hues to appoint whom 
they will. But slowly, the feeling has been grow- 
ing—vaguely at first but with increasing distinct- 
ness—that all is not well with education, that there 
is something radically amiss with the type of edu- 
cation offered and too often with the type of edu- 
cator offering it. 

The Russell appointment has merely served to 
vocalize this growing resentment. American parents 
of all creeds believe in democracy. They believe, 
with their President, that democracy is grounded 
on religion. They believe in Christian decency. The 
dictatorial clique controlling education in New York 
City has appointed to the chair of philosophy a 
man who is a professed opponent of religion; a man 
who, while voicing love for democracy is striving 
to undermine the foundations of democracy, the 
dignity of the individual and the sanctity of the 
family; a man who is a theorist, at least, of free 
love, youthful promiscuity, marital infidelity. And 
suddenly, unexpectedly, the parents of New York 
have risen in protest. 


Must New YorK TAKE RUSSELL? 


Whose must be the deciding voice? The voice of 
parents and taxpayers or the voice of a clique that 
makes mockery of the rights of parents, and takes 
refuge in such meaningless phrases as “clerical 
domination, academic freedom, persecution of a 
brilliant man daring to think unpopular thoughts.” 

“Academic freedom” may give Professor Russell 
the right to think as he pleases, to give free expres- 
sion to his thoughts, but it does not oblige the par- 
ents and taxpayers of the City to give him a free 
sounding board for his ideas. It does not oblige the 
parents of New York to pay homage to his strange 
views by granting him a position of honor and a 
comfortable salary in a college supported by the 
City. It is one thing to allow Russell or anyone else 
academic freedom; it is something else to force 
the parents of New York to canonize publicly ideas 
that they detest. And the appointment of Russell 
is, in reality, a canonization of those views with 
which his name and fame are synonymous. Aca- 
demic freedom for Mr. Russell or for anyone else 
does not take away from parents their right to 
judge the qualifications of their childrens’ teachers. 


RUSSELL AND His PRIVATE VIEWS 


Very definitely, a man’s moral life and moral 
views are an essential part of his qualifications, 
whatever be the subject he undertakes to teach. 
No one has yet explained how Russell can honestly 
and sincerely teach philosophy if he is to avoid 
teaching his objectionable views on living. But even 
were he only to teach mathematics or even ping- 
pong, as a teacher he either plays a part in the 


character formation of his pupils or he is less than 
half a teacher, and disqualified on that score. His 
personality, his views, his principles are all part of 
what he imparts to those in his class. Any teacher 
is considered to hold a sacred trust. He stands in 
the place of parents. He has in his care young hearts 
and young minds, hero-worshiping, easily im- 
pressed, indelibly impressionable. 

Especially in the case of Mr. Russell it is rather 
ridiculous to speak of his “private views.” The 
views and opinions which render him unfit to teach 
in a public school are not private views. They are 
as public as his own not inconsiderable propaganda 
powers and a world-wide press can make them. 
He stands before the world as prophet and symbol 
of a return to pagan morality. And his elevation to 
a post of dignity in our educational system, espe- 
cially over the protest of parents, will be a glorifi- 
cation, an official act of public approbation of the 
pagan philosophy of which he is high priest, an 
official denial of the first principles of democracy. 
American parents simply will not countenance this. 

The New York fight is a country-wide fight. It 
is a fight for decent principles of education. Rus- 
sell was appointed quietly in a meeting that forced 
the resignation of a gentleman “who did not agree 
with our philosophy of teaching.” The appointment 
was confirmed over the protest of parents and tax- 
payers. The case is now before the courts. 

If necessary, this issue will be fought even be- 
yond the courts. And if everything else should fail, 
there will be the final recourse to the ballot little 
more than a year from now. New York is definitely 
and perseveringly aroused! 


BRITAIN WANTS HELP, 
NOT OUR INTERFERENCE 


JOHN C. LE CLAIR 











NEWSPAPERS reported, on March 5, the arrival 
of Frank Trelawney, Arthur Ashton-Gwatkin and 
Professor Charles Rist, respectively advisers to the 
British and French blockade ministries. Their mis- 
sion is described as one of clarification and “ap- 
peasement.”’ 

This announcement is of particular interest in 
view of numerous reports that the British are pre- 
paring to crack down even more drastically than 
heretofore on American intercourse with the world. 
This, so it is rumored, will take the form of ration- 
ing American exports to European neutrals. In 
other words, in addition to the stopping of our 
mails on the high seas in her search for contra- 
band, regarding which there of late has been a 
mysterious silence on the part of the press and 
State Department, it is now proposed to limit 
American exports destined for neutral countries in 
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the neighborhood of Germany to the average nor- 
mally absorbed by them prior to the war. 

There is, of course, considerable substance to the 
British suspicions that in the case of some neutrals 
our exports have increased to a marked degree. 
This is particularly true with regard to the Soviet, 
which has been buying an unexplained amount of 
steel-making alloys—manganese, tungsten, chro- 
mium, vanadium—in addition to tin, copper and 
rubber. The 1938 monthly average of our ferro al- 
loys exports to Russia was approximately $272,000, 
as compared with $2,002,000 for October, $755,000 
for November, and $2,058,000 for December, 1939. 
Obviously, it would seem quite logical to assume 
that this sudden, inexplicable demand on the part 
of the Soviet actually represents German needs. 

However, irrespective of that, the entire question 
is one of American concern rather than Britain’s, 
and for the latter to attempt to take so high-handed 
an attitude toward a country which has gone out 
of its way to be friendly is highly dangerous and 
fraught with grave possibilities. 

In this respect, it might be interesting to point 
out that since the present conflict broke out the 
United States has found it necessary to send at least 
eight notes to the British Foreign Office (exclusive 
of the protest on the sea battle off Montevideo). 
Four of these dealt with the detention of vessels 
and cargoes, two protested against the inspection 
of our mails, while the remaining two protested 
against the use of the British blockade to prevent 
German exports. 

Many, who can recall something of similar occur- 
rences during the years prior to our participation 
in the last war, are inclined to wonder whether the 
British are convinced that, irrespective of how ar- 
rogant the course they choose to follow with regard 
to American rights, not only will this country re- 
frain from taking any definite stand but that, in the 
end, they can look to us for outright support; that 
these minor irritations, as they regard them, will 
be conveniently forgotten. 

In this matter of propaganda, one is reminded of 
the speech made last year by Senator Gerald P. 
Nye on the floor of the Senate with regard to a 
book previously published in England by a Mr. 
Sidney Rogerson under the title Propaganda in the 
Next War. This created a considerable stir for a 
day or two, and then, for various reasons, was 
dropped by the news agencies, and the whole mat- 
ter apparently forgotten. Yet, the extent to which 
this country was then indicated as being the object 
of British propaganda was such as to justify at 
this time considerable attention to the various 
speeches and information now being distributed 
both here and abroad with regard to the idealistic 
objectives of the British and their allies, and the 
extent to which America, as one of the great ideal- 
istic powers of the world, should make the cause of 
the Allies her own. 

Acording to the writer of the book referred to, 
this country can be won over to espouse the British 
cause, although he warns his readers that the task 
will not be so easy as it was in 1914 or 1917. He 
argues that British propaganda should take advan- 
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tage of the present good will that the people of 
England now enjoy in the United States, and that 
“our main plank will be the old democratic one.” 

In this respect, apart from the welter of propa- 
ganda that in recent months has filled the mails 
and colored our reading, two recent speeches made 
by members of the British Government are of con- 
siderable interest as indicating the apparent trend 
which their demand on American sympathy is go- 
ing to take. One of these, the speech of the Mar- 
quess of Lothian, British Ambassador to the United 
States, made before the Pilgrims’ Society, expressed 
this obvious appeal to American idealism. He stated 
that some form of economic federation, perhaps 
even of political federation for part of Europe at 
any rate, is a necessary condition of any stable 
world order. The implication is that Great Britain 
is not fighting a war of conquest for the purpose of 
eliminating a rival, or the preservation of her own 
possessions, but one that aims at the formation of 
a union that will, once the conflict is over, make 
possible the political and economic rehabilitation of 
Europe. One does not have to hold a brief for Ger- 
many to question why this was not done in the 
years immediately following the Versailles Treaty, 
or, for that matter, why it was not made a part of 
said treaty. 

Again, in a recent speech made by Mr. Chamber- 
lain as to British objectives in the war, a similar 
line of thought was followed. He spoke of the Brit- 
ish utilizing their victory to make possible a “new,” 
even a “utopian,” Europe, in which disarmament 
would be secured through the elimination of the 
fear of aggression, with each country free and un- 
fettered to choose its own way of government, and 
a full and constant flow of trade reestablished. 

Of course, Mr. Chamberlain makes no promises 
or commitments with regard to this. He merely in- 
dicates, undoubtedly for American consumption 
only, that the creation of the ideal conditions de- 
scribed must be a matter of slow development over 
the years to come, with “some machinery” to be 
provided, presumably at the peace conference, for 
the purpose of conducting this process and guiding 
it to its desired end. American papers referring to 
this are somewhat optimistic in concluding that the 
British have apparently realized that the old order 
has passed, and that a definite willingness is indi- 
cated to cooperate for the acomplishment of a full- 
scale reorganization of Europe. 

From all this, the observer, who strives to pre- 
serve an objective point of view amid the present 
high-pressure, emotionalized propaganda, is forced 
to conclude that this country, in a manner all too 
familiar, is being prepared to become involved again 
to defend British interests in Europe. Furthermore, 
that although the latter expect this support, the 
British will not tolerate any interference with the 
accomplishment of their objectives, and despite our 
claims to the rights of a neutral and all that such 
implies, they will not hesitate to adopt any course 
of action that seems to them expedient in line with 
their interests. In fine, Britain expects American 
support, has already made the usual arrangements 
to guarantee it—but—no interference. 











AN OPEN LETTER 
TO A NON-CATHOLIC 


THOMAS A. CALLAHAN 











SIR: The other evening you told me that there was 
something about Catholicism which you did not 
understand. You recall that we were interrupted 
before I had a chance to explain it to you. I will 
attempt to answer your question in this letter. If 
my explanation sounds “rule-of-thumb” it is be- 
cause I do not—as you well know—profess to be a 
theologian. 

You asked me, if I remember correctly: “How 
can you, an American living in a democracy, sur- 
render your will and bend your knee to a mere 
man, namely, the Pope?” Recalling that your ques- 
tion was an honest one which one good friend asks 
another when he seeks information, I will attempt 
to answer it in the same friendly tone. 

In the first place your question implies some- 
thing that is not correct. I do not surrender my will 
to anyone. My will is the only thing over which I 
alone have complete control. My use or abuse of 
the control of my will can either save me or damn 
me—and no one but myself can make the choice 
for me. It is entirely within my power to lie in bed 
next Sunday morning and remain away from Mass, 
if I am so inclined. The fact is, I have never deliber- 
ately missed Sunday Mass in my life, and not be- 
cause I lack freedom of will but because I desire to 
go to Mass. It is quite true that, as a small boy, I 
went to Mass long before I had a mind of my own. 
But I have long ago attained the age of reason and 
I feel that I have sufficient intelligence not to cling 
to my Faith merely because it happens to be the 
Faith of my forbears. 

I descend from a race whose people gladly gave 
their lives that they might be free to practise the 
very things which you call slavery. Perhaps no- 
where on earth is there such a passion for freedom 
as there is in Ireland. For centuries the Irish have 
fought slavery. Many an Englishman can give a 
first hand account of the reluctance with which an 
Irishman bows down before his “peers.”’ We are not 
concerned at the moment with the justification or 
injustification of this phase of the Irish tempera- 
ment. The fact is—and I think you must admit it— 
that a subservient Irishman is a rare individual. 

Now, if the Catholic Church is the tyrant that 
many non-Catholics—including yourself—think it 
is, we should expect to find it extinct in Ireland. 
On the contrary, nowhere else in the world is the 
Church stronger than it is in Ireland where it per- 
meates the daily lives of the people. 

There is, however, a glint of truth in your ques- 
tion. Although we do not surrender our wills to a 
mere man we do try to make them serve the Man 
our Pontiff represents. To you the Pope is a mere 
man; to us he is the representative of Jesus Christ, 


and it is by virtue of this representation that we 
bow down before him. We recall the words of Jesus 
Christ Himself: “Upon this rock I will build my 
Church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail 
against it.”” The rock Jesus referred to was Peter, 
the first Pope. Through almost twenty centuries 
the Church has flourished in the face of the most 
bitter persecution, guided by Peter and his succes- 
sors. To a Catholic this means more than brilliant 
statesmanship. For during the same period the 
greatest states, guided by the most brilliant states- 
men, have fallen. It means that there is another 
influence at the head of our Church than a mere 
man. We Catholics believe that the Pope is more 
than a clever statesman; we believe that he is the 
visible shadow of Him Who breathed life into the 
dust of the earth. 

Nor is this subservience to God a violation of the 
dignity of man. For all of us are subjects. If we are 
not subjects of God, then we are subjects of the 
world. An atheist may pride in his ““complete’”’ inde- 
pendence, but he forgets that the world is an exact- 
ing master. There are kings of business and society 
before whose gilded thrones an atheist, too, must 
kneel if he is to satisfy his earthly ambitions. Since 
we must be subjects, then, we Catholics prefer to 
be subjects of God. 

Though you have not said it in as many words, I 
know that back of your question is a misunder- 
standing that is common to most non-Catholics. 
This arises out of what we Catholics call “the in- 
fallibility of the Pope.” ‘““How,” you probably think, 
“can you be simple enough to believe that the Pope 
can never make a mistake?” The answer is easy. 
We do not. The Church teaches that the Pope is in- 
fallible only when he speaks on matters of faith 
or morals. Should he venture an opinion on tomor- 
row’s weather or on who will win the war in Eu- 
rope, we Catholics are no more obligated to accept 
his views than we are to accept the views of any 
other leader. 

Your question implies that the Church and de- 
mocracy are incompatible. This is another common 
charge. The Catholic Church is the world’s greatest 
democracy. In the eyes of the Church all men are 
equal. The Church places no higher value on the 
soul of the richest man than it does on the soul of 
the poorest man. The rich man has a more fashion- 
able wedding; his funeral is more extravagant; his 
tombstone is more impressive. But all his money 
does not merit him a higher position in the King- 
dom of Heaven than the nameless pauper. 

The Church has her huge cathedrals, but she has 
also her thatched chapels in fever-ridden lands. She 
has her brilliant orators in carved pulpits, but she 
has also her leper Damien. You have only to visit a 
Catholic Church on Sunday morning to see how 
great is the democracy of the Church. Here the 
poor will kneel side by side with the rich, each with 
his head bowed humbly in prayer. 

We Catholics are free. And when we bend our 
knees before our Pope, we are not slaves groveling 
before our master, but willing subjects of Him Who 
made us free—even to the point of permitting us 
to choose our eternal fate. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION. President Roosevelt issued 
an executive order designed to insure secrecy for 
all information considered vital for national de- 
fense. . . . Dr. Rafael A. Calderon Guardia, Presi- 
dent-elect of Costa Rica, and wife were over-night 
guests at the White House. Senor Guardia an- 
nounced Costa Rica would cooperate in joint-de- 
fense measures for the Panama Canal... . Secre- 
tary Morgenthau declared a fifty-billion dollar debt 
would cause him no anxiety, asserted Congressmen 
had “made a mountain out of a molehill” in con- 
nection with the public debt. . . . Following the pro- 
Ally speech made in Toronto by United States 
Minister to Canada, James H. R. Cromwell, Secre- 
tary of State Cordell Hull reprimanded Mr. Crom- 
well for the address. Secretary Hull declared the 
Cromwell speech “contravened standing instruc- 
tions to American diplomatic officers . . . such 
statements .. . are likely to disturb the relations 
between this and other Governments.” Mr. Hull 
requested Minister Cromwell “to observe the stand- 
ing instructions.”. . . Under-Secretary of State 
Welles returned from Europe, reported the result 
of his conferences abroad to President Roosevelt. 


CoNncress. A House Judiciary Subcommittee, re- 
ceiving the Hatch “Clean-Politics” Bill already 
passed by the Senate, approved an amendment to 
it to place a $3,000,000 limit on expenditures of 
national committees in political campaigns during 
any one year. . . . The House completed Congres- 
sional action on the Starnes Bill requiring manda- 
tory deportation of aliens guilty of spying and sabo- 
tage, sent it to the White House for signature... . 
A resolution demanding an investigation of foreign 
propaganda designed to alter the neutral status of 
the United States was passed unanimously by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. . . . The 
Senate Judiciary Committee, by a vote of 12 to 4, 
reported out to the Senate the House-approved 
Anti-Lyncuing Bill, which faced a filibuster on the 
Senate floor. . . . Representatives Thorkelson and 
Crawford moved for an investigation of the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commission. Mr. Thorkel- 
son suggested a five-man investigation board which 
would also examine activities of the National Power 
Policy Committee. . . . Representative Cox urged 
a refusal to pay the salary of Aubrey Williams, 
head of the National Youth Administration, as 
Congressman Fish characterized Williams “as one 
of the pinkest of men.” Questioning the National 
Youth Administration’s connection with the pro- 
posed good-will orchestra tour to South America 
to be led by Leopold Stokowski, Representative 
Taber said Williams was “planning to take 109 
American youths and turn them over to a man 
whose record is Communistic.”. . . By a vote of 
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14 to 4, the Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee favored prohibiting future purchases of for- 
eign silver. . . . The House-approved legislation to 
continue the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act for 
three years was confronted by a campaign led by 
Senator Key Pittman to make any trade treaties 
negotiated under the Act subject to Senate ratifi- 
cation. Declaring that Congress “has drifted too 
far in the delegation of legislative powers to the 
President,” Senator Pittman said unconditional au- 
thorization of the Trade Act would “set a precedent 
under which the President might be permitted to 
make such agreements as he deemed necessary for 
peace. Such an authorization would permit the 
President to enter the League of Nations or the 
World Court.” 


WASHINGTON. The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee recommended the abolition of the Economic 
Division of the National Labor Relations Board. 
David J. Saposs, director of the division, has been 
characterized as sympathetic toward Communism. 
Representative Smith read to the House writings 
attributed to Mr. Saposs, in order, the Representa- 
tive said, to permit the House to decide whether 
Saposs was fitted to occupy a policy-making posi- 
tion in the Government. . . . The House voted in- 
creases over budget estimates of $50,000,000 for 
the Civilian Conservation Corps and $17,450,000 
for the National Youth Administration, despite ad- 
monitions that the nation’s financial status was in 
a perilous condition. Said Representative Wood- 
rum: “More important than a CCC camp in my dis- 
trict is the protection of the economic foundations 
of this country, and today, they are in danger.”’. . . 
Before the House Military Affairs Committee, Sec- 
retary of War Woodring, Chief of Staff Marshall, 
explained the Administration’s decision to sell late- 
model airplanes to the Allies. Franco-British sales 
financed plant expansion, aided national defense, 
the Committee was informed. . . . A new, seventy- 
ton army bomber, with a range of 6,000 miles, was 
announced by the War Department. . . . The Wages 
and Hours Administration ordered a thirty-five- 
cents-an-hour minimum wage in the shoe industry. 
. . . The Federal Communications Commission re- 
voked its order permitting limited commercial pro- 
motion in the field of television after September 1. 
. .. Judge Gordon of the District of Columbia Fed- 
eral District Court ruled that the Clayton Act does 
not give to labor unions a blanket exemption from 
prosecution under the anti-trust laws. . . . The 
Supreme Court decreed the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission may grant permission for a new 
radio station without consideration of the effect 
such competition would have on another station. 
The Communications Act, the Court held, does not 











give the Commission power to regulate the business 
of the licensee, gives no “supervisory control of 
programs, or business management or of policy . . . 
the broadcasting field is open to anyone provided 
there is an available frequency. ...” . . . In a case 
involving use of patents in restraint of trade, the 
Supreme Court found a corporation guilty of violat- 
ing the anti-trust laws by its system of allowing 
only those it licenses to sell its patented product. 
The Court held the effect to be price-fixing. 


AT Home. The New York State Senate and As- 
sembly passed a bill permitting public-school chil- 
dren to be excused from classes at certain times 
for religious training. . . . Archbishop Michael J. 
Curley, of Baltimore, was installed as the first 
Archbishop of the new archdiocese of Washington. 
Archbishop Curley presides over both archdioceses. 
... Right Reverend Vincent J. Ryan, Vicar General 
of the diocese of Fargo, N. D., was named Bishop 
of Bismarck, N. D., by the Holy See. Reverend 
Henry J. O’Brien, rector of St. Thomas Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn., was made Auxiliary Bishop of 
Hartford; Right Reverend George J. Donnelly, 
Chancelor of the St. Louis diocese, became Aux- 
iliary Bishop of St. Louis, Mo. . . . Rudolph Reimer, 
United States Commissioner of Immigration at 
Ellis Island, New York, declared that thousands of 
aliens, not chargeable to the immigration quotas 
alloted to their countries, are entering the United 
States each year. . . . Postmaster General Farley 
asserted his name would go before the Democratic 
convention. . . . Airlines of the United States com- 
pleted a year of operation without a fatality or 
serious injury to passenger or crew member. Dur- 
ing the year the airlines carried more than 2,000,- 
000 passengers more than 88,000,000 plane-miles. 
. .. James H. Dolsen, a Communist, and teacher in 
the WPA in Pittsburgh, Pa., was examined by the 
Dies Committee. Dolsen admitted Communist ac- 
tivities in China, Russia and the United States. In 
his room was found a Communist party book, bear- 
ing the name: Franklin D. Roosevelt. Dolsen re- 
fused to divulge the name of the book’s owner, was 
cited for contempt. . . . The Dies Committee ap- 
pointed a special agent to investigate school text- 
books. 


FRANCE. The bulk of the Spanish refugees in 
France have either secured jobs in that land, re- 
turned to Spain or emigrated to Latin American 
countries. Paris asserted the internment camps 
would be closed, the 7,000 persons still remaining 
given their choice of returning to Spain or acquir- 
ing work in France. . . . Paul Reynaud formed a 
Cabinet, became Premier of France. Former Pre- 
mier Edouard Daladier remained as Minister of 
War and Defense, M. Reynaud himself assuming 
the post of Foreign Minister. On March 22, his new 
Cabinet received a bare majority of one in the 
Chamber of Deputies. Later his majority rose to 
seventeen. Inclusion of Socialists in Reynaud’s war- 
time Government was opposed by a powerful sec- 





tion of the press. . . . In his first radio speech, Pre- 
mier Reynaud expressed French determination to 
prevent Hitler hegemony in the Balkans. ...A 
neutral’s inability to block violation of its neutral- 
ity by one belligerent justifies intervention by the 
opposing belligerent, the French Foreign Office 
maintained. . . . Paris requested Moscow to with- 
draw its Ambassador, Jacob Suritz, because of an 
uncoded telegram he sent to the Kremlin, referring 
to “British and French warmongers.” Moscow with- 
drew Suritz. Suritz filed the message from an ordi- 
nary telegraph office, did not use the embassy wire. 


GREAT BRITAIN. Detention by the British in Hong 
Kong of two Russian merchant vessels was pro- 
tested by Moscow. . . . Two British luxury-liners, 
the Mauretania and Queen Mary, left New York, 
were believed destined to be troop ships for Aus- 
tralians and New Zealanders. . . . The Moslem 
League of India adopted a resolution expressing 
grave concern at “the inordinate delay of the Brit- 
ish Government in coming to a settlement with the 
Arabs in Palestine.”. . . At conventions of the Co- 
operative Movement, the Independent Labor party, 
and the National Union of Clerks, considerable 
strength was shown by those favoring an armistice 
and peace talks. At the Cooperative Movement 
meeting delegates representing 1,323,000 members 
demanded an immediate armistice, were defeated 
by delegates representing 3,250,000 members. . . 
The Government of Prime Minister W. L. Macken- 
zie King in Canada won a thumping victory in the 
general election. 


FOOTNOTES. In his Easter Day sermon, Pope Pius 
deplored the bombing of harmless citizens, the de- 
struction of open towns. “Only Christ and His law 
can restore just relationships, restrain the lust for 
conquest, temper cold justice with the breath of 
charity,” the Holy Father said. In a public audi- 
ence, the Pope emphasized that “not a few people 
have lost peace because their prophets or rulers 
have turned away from God and His Christ.”. . . 
The Government of Mexico announced its intention 
of taking over 1,500,000 acres of land in the State 
of Chiapas, owned by three American corporations, 
claiming there was a flaw in the title. The Ameri- 
can groups purchased the land from Mexicans be- 
tween 1900 and 1905. Because of the alleged flaw 
in the title, the Mexican Government intends to 
make no compensation. . . . A German U-boat pene- 
trated the British blockade base, Kirkwall, in the 
Orkney Islands, sank a Norwegian freighter. Fol- 
lowing the British air raid on Sylt, German air 
base, three American correspondents were allowed 
to visit the base, reported very little damage had 
been done by the raid. . . . For the first time in the 
war, a British submarine sunk a German merchant 
vessel off the coast of Denmark. The action was 
believed connected with the Allied determination 
to interrupt iron ore deliveries from Sweden to 
Germany. . . . An attempted revolt in Bolivia was 
crushed. 
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MEN NOT FORMS 


WE agree with the Republican member of the 
House who said the other day that we ought to 
have a better way of selecting Ambassadors than 
by taking them from the list of the President’s 
political proteges, or of heavy contributors to the 
campaign expenses. But that has been our method 
for many years. The Republicans have used it 
oftener than the Democrats, but only because they 
have been in office more frequently. Yet we can 
recall no Republican appointments which can quite 
equal the spectacle of Josephus Daniels in Mexico 
City, and James H. R. Cromwell at Toronto. 

Sometimes it almost seems that the American 
people had lost their power of self-government. 
We scrutinize applicants for employment in pri- 
vate service with unflagging care, and put them 
under bond if we accept them. Public service, we 
seem to think, can take care of itself. Apparently, 
we do not care what sort of men we give the power 
to open our pocket-books, and take from them as 
much as they deem necessary to support the Gov- 
ernment. The number of Americans who take the 
trouble to vote is shockingly small. Many good 
citizens are good only until election day. Then they 
forfeit the title by staying at home, or by going to 
the polls and marking the first names they hap- 
pen to notice. They demand good employes to as- 
sist them in their business, but anybody, as far as 
they are concerned, can carry on sucessfully the 
business of the American Government. 

Americans should have learned by this time that 
governments, large or small, are no better than 
their administrators. The commission form of gov- 
ernment for cities was hailed as a solution for a 
difficult problem, and theoretically it is. Under the 
commission form, Cincinnati is one of the best gov- 
erned cities in the country. Under the same form, 
Kansas City descended to hitherto unknown depths 
of municipal corruption. Kansas City has discov- 
ered that the difference between good government 
and bad is not in the charter of government, but 
in the type of men who administer the powers 
which the written document merely enumerates. 

What is true of municipal government is sub- 
stantially true of government on a national scale. 
There is nothing wrong with the Constitution, but 
unskilled or unscrupulous public officials can make 
government a farce or an instrument of tyranny, 
despite the Constitution. Napoleon signed a Con- 
stitution, and there are Constitutions in Mexico and 
Russia, but Napoleon, along with Stalin and Hitler, 
was an absolute dictator. All three tyrants rose 
to power on the promise of political freedom 
and economic betterment. What else would they 
promise? 

Promises and blind reliance on forms mean noth- 
ing, in this country or in any other. It is well to 
remember in this election year, that even a govern- 
ment of enumerated and limited powers can be 
destroyed by politicians who swear fidelity to the 
Constitution, and then work to overthrow by in- 
direction what they fear to attack openly. 
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LAWFUL STRIKES 


THE proposition that Government and _ public- 
utility workers have no right to strike is false. 
What is true is that these workers are free to re- 
linquish temporarily their use of the right, provided 
that certain agreed standards are maintained by 
the employer. Should these standards be deserted, 
the workers may exercise their right to strike, pro- 
vided that this use does not destroy, violate, or 
unreasonably suspend, the rights of others. The 
public which ultimately fixes working conditions 
cannot ask workers to exempt it from the conse- 
quences of its stupidity, or of its crimes. 


IN THE NAME OF REAS( 


THE words spoken on Easter Sunday morning 
by the Holy Father brought back memories of 
the heroic efforts of Benedict XV, almost ex- 
actly twenty-three years earlier, to lead the 
world back to peace. It was in March, 1917, 
that, at the instance of Benedict XV, Arch- 
bishop Eugenio Pacelli, then Papal Nuncio to 
Bavaria, but also accredited to the Imperial 
Government at Berlin, began an investigation 
to ascertain what could be done to formulate a 
peace plan acceptable both to the Allies and to 
Germany. On June 13, Archbishop Pacelli pre- 
sented a personal appeal from the Pope to the 
Emperor, and on the same day conferred with 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg. 

Unfortunately, the resignation of the Chan- 
cellor a month later, coupled with political diffi- 
culties in Germany, terminated prospects that 
seemed bright. Undismayed, however, Benedict 
XV issued his famous Peace Note on August 7, 
addressed “To the Leaders of the Belligerent 
Peoples.” “Is the civilized world to be only a 
field of death?” the Pope pleaded. “Is Europe 
so glorious and flourishing to rush into the 
abyss as if stricken by a universal madness, and 
commit suicide?” The Pontiff then presented 
“concrete and practical proposals” as “a basis 
for a just and durable peace.” 

But this appeal, made “in the name of hu- 
manity and reason,” fell upon deaf ears. Presi- 
dent Wilson, in terms that were hardly courte- 
ous, brushed it aside as of slight importance, 
and the belligerent Governments followed suit. 
As the editor of the New York News remarked, 





ORIALS 
——————— 


CHECKING THE UNION 


ANY act by the Government which restricts the 
legitimate freedom of a labor union is regrettable. 
As it is no longer fashionable to refer to the Con- 
stitution, we shall not say that the act is unconstitu- 
tional, but only that, as far as good government 
is concerned, it is unwise. Labor has had unmerited 
trouble from the Labor Board, but not unmerited 
is the check that came from the Federal Court 
in the District of Columbia on March 26. Yet, since 
the court did nothing but condemn what all wise 
labor leaders have always condemned, the check 
will in the end prove beneficial. 


REASON AND HUMANITY 


in reference to the address of Pius XII on 
Easter Sunday morning, twenty years ago all 
the reai wisdom and foresight in the world was 
in Benedict XV. Had the belligerent nations 
heeded the Pontiff, all that was lost in the last 
bloody months of the war could have been 
saved. What is of greater importance, the world 
would have been spared the injustices of the 
Versailles Treaty, the rebellion that brought 
Hitler and ruin to Germany, and the resurgence 
of another World War. 

Twenty-three years ago the belligerents were 
deaf to appeals made in the name of humanity 
and reason. Today as then, whatever is left of 
wisdom and foresight in this world is found in 
the Holy Father. Will the Pontiff’s appeal once 
more fall on deaf ears? 

If it does, then the future is indeed dark. 
Horrible as conditions are in Poland, Finland, 
Germany and Russia today, they are but a faint 
foreshadowing of the ruin that will fall on 
Europe, if the belligerent nations remain fixed 
in their purpose to destroy one another. Not 
one of these belligerents can look for solid or 
lasting advantage by prosecuting the war. 
Every one of them will gain by calling an armis- 
tice to consider the appeal of Pius XTI. 

May Almighty God, in Whose omnipotent 
hands the destiny of men and nations is poised, 
turn all minds to thoughts of peace. The skies 
portend fiercer storms, and a stricken world 
shudders at the thought of the horrors to come. 
Yet, as the Holy Father bids us, we must not 
despair, but pray. 





OUR WAY OF LIFE 


ON Holy Saturday, a somewhat unusual advertise- 
ment appeared in the New York newspapers. Noth- 
ing was offered for sale, nor was this extremely 
well-written announcement intended to advance 
any political cause. Its purpose was to remind read- 
ers that on Easter Day, Christians commemorate 
the Resurrection of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and to 
beg them to attend church services regularly. For 
“religion is the strongest bulwark between the 
American way of life, and the Godless ideologies 
now disrupting the peace of the world, and menac- 
ing the very foundation of our Republic.” 

That phrase “the American way of life’’ appeals 
to us strongly. It recalls a period in our history 
when the American way of life purported to be 
identical with the way of life prescribed by the 
Christian religion. 

Religious-minded Americans are not satisfied 
with the belief that the American way of life can 
be saved by the multifarious devices proposed at 
Washington and in our State legislatures. They be- 
lieve that unless certain dark agencies now at work 
among our people can be overthrown, our way of 
life will cease to be American. For if one fact stands 
out clearly in our history it is that this Govern- 
ment, operating under the powers and restraints of 
a written Constitution, was created by and for a 
Christian-minded people. The powers granted are 
so extensive in their scope that they can safely be 
entrusted only to a Government at all times deli- 
cately responsive to the wishes of a people who 
hold that the one way to peace and true prosperity 
has been plainly traced for them by the Christian 
religion. 

Not without significance is the date of our Con- 
stitution assigned in Article VII to “the Year of 
our Lord one thousand seven hundred and Eighty 
seven.” The wording of this date recalls the Decla- 
ration of Independence, and the recommendation in 
the North-West Ordinance, that religious schools 
be founded. It looks forward to the Farewell Ad- 
dress wherein the Father of his country, after 
earnestly exhorting us to cherish religion and mo- 
rality as the “‘firmest props of the duties of Men and 
Citizens,” and warning us not to believe that “mo- 
rality can be maintained without religion,” con- 
cludes: “Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge.” 

Are we today a Christian-minded people? Put- 
ting sentiment aside, let us appeal to the facts. 

Statistics are disheartening, for they show that 
even when all associations commonly styled Chris- 
tian are included in the totals, Christians are a 
minority in this country. Again, crime flourishes 
here as in no other country, and the largest class of 
criminals is drawn from the eighteen to twenty- 
five-year-old group. The misdeeds of these young 
people are not petty offenses against local ordi- 
nances, but law-violations of the most serious de- 
scription. Finally, only a minority of our children 
are receiving an adequate training in Christian be- 
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lief and in the code regulating Christian living. 

Years ago, the American courts, including the 
Supreme Court, could affirm the maxim that Chris- 
tianity was part of the law of the land. But the 
maxim rested on the fact that most Americans 
were Christians, that their oldest political tradi- 
tions, exemplified in the charters and laws of the 
Colonies, recognized Christianity, that their schools 
and colleges were Christian, and that respect for 
Christianity was found in the Federal and State 
Constitutions, in our courts and legislatures, and in 
the general conduct of government. Some traces of 
this acknowledgment of the Christian religion can 
still be found in our laws and our political institu- 
tions. 

But no maxim is valid when what it states or 
assumes is contrary to fact. Numerically, we are 
no longer a Christian people. Our laws not only 
permit, but in some cases actually promote, divorce, 
race-suicide, open attacks on religion, and other 
disorders abhorrent to the principles of Christian- 
ity, as these were accepted by the founders of this 
Republic. The present state of education can be 
gauged by our public schools, divorced from reli- 
gion, and by the welcome extended to men who 
violently attack the Christian belief and morality 
in our non-Catholic colleges and universities. It 
must be conceded that the Christian influence 
which once made a legal maxim a simple statement 
of fact, is rapidly disappearing. 


TRUE AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


TO isolate the chief reason for this deplorable de- 
fection is not difficult. We cannot reasonably expect 
that the next generation will be Christian, when 
we make it all but impossible for our boys and girls 
to know what Christianity is. 

For more than a century, we have failed to train 
our young people in the Christian schools which 
Washington and the Founders counseled us to 
maintain. They have been misled in schools from 
which religion is excluded, when they have not 
been victimized in schools in which religion is either 
openly attacked, or presented as a matter of no 
practical bearing upon life. Small wonder is it that 
we are no longer a Christian people, or that among 
us crime attains horrifying proportions known in 
no other part of the world. 

We welcome every movement to bring genuine 
religion into the life of our people. If these move- 
ments fail, the American form of government must 
fail. But we fear that they will come to naught, 
unless one of the primary reforms, at which they 
aim, is the establishment of schools in which the 
child is trained to regulate his life acording to a 
moral code, based upon the Christian religion. 

Such were the schools which our forefathers 
knew and valued as the normal means of training 
the child to worship God, to live in charity to his 
neighbor, and to obey all just laws. A century of 
experience has taught us that a school-system from 
which religion is excluded ultimately means a gen- 
eration from whose lives religion is excluded. 
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ROD AND STAFF 


THOSE of us who were familiar in our childhood 
with green fields and running brooks, know that 
sheep are defenseless creatures, and rather stupid. 
We might hesitate to cross a field on which cattle 
grazed, and we soon learned that the apparently 
phlegmatic swine could become very dangerous ani- 
mals. But we never hesitated to charge a flock of 
sheep, for we knew that they would turn and 
scamper. 

Our Lord did not tell the beautiful parable con- 
tained in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint John, x, 
11-16) just to liken us to stupid sheep. When He 
referred to Himself as the Good Shepherd, ready 
to lay down His life for His flock, and eager to 
gather all the stray sheep into His fold, He used a 
figure that was familiar to His hearers. His words 
did not suggest the wealthy owner of a large flock 
who would hire shepherds to watch it, but men like 
themselves, guarding their own little flocks. In that 
country, wolves were numerous; sometimes they 
hunted in packs, and then they were dangerous to 
the shepherd as well as to the sheep. The hireling, 
and even the owner of a little flock, could hardly be 
expected to risk life in fighting them off. But Jesus 
is not a hireling, or even an ordinary shepherd. He 
is the Good Shepherd, ready to give His life for His 
sheep. 

Our Lord’s hearers would readily understand this 
simple story. Many would remember that the shep- 
herd-boy, who had become a famous king, had sung 
of God’s care for His people (Psalm xxii) like that 
of a faithful shepherd. Many, too, would catch its 
spiritual sense, especially since just before He be- 
gan the parable Jesus had rebuked the Pharisees 
who cast out of the synagogue the blind man whom 
He had made to see. 

Yet even if Our Lord does not call us stupid crea- 
tures, we shall do well to admit that we are. Ac- 
knowledgment of one’s stupidity is always a long 
stride to wisdom. We tremble when shadows drift 
across the sky. At the bark of a strange dog, we 
are as alarmed as though doom were on us, and we 
run about in distress, wholly forgetting that the 
Shepherd is at hand to shield us from harm. At 
other times, we stray out into the desert, although 
we have been warned that in it are no clear brooks 
and good herbage, but only wolves and wild dogs. 
Sometimes we complain when the Shepherd brings 
His “other sheep” into the fold, as though their 
coming meant that we should be assigned to some 
less tempting herbage. Truly, we are both stupid 
and, when left to ourselves, defenseless. 

Yet some sheep learn enough to keep near to the 
Good Shepherd with His rod and staff that comfort. 
He can and will defend us from all harm, because 
He loves us with an infinite love. Why He loves us 
is one of the mysteries of His Sacred Heart which 
we can know more fully only after we have been 
gathered into the Heavenly Sheepfold. But our lives 
here will be happier in every way when we have 
learned that as long as we listen to His voice, noth- 
ing on earth or from hell can harm us. With that 
assurance comes peace. 
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RANKS OF MANAGEMENT 


Eprtor: I had occasion recently to read through a 
number of back issues of AMERICA. It was a stimu- 
lating experience. The editors are to be congratu- 
lated on their penetrating observations regarding 
current issues—observations which, in the light of 
later events, were shown to have been extraordi- 
narily far seeing. 

In spite of many evidences of forward-looking 
journalism, however, there was discernible in the 
issues of the past few years what seemed to me to 
be an unfortunate trend. 

In criticizing certain Leftist developments in the 
labor movement, such as the sitdown strike and the 
infiltration of Commuunistic influence in certain 
unions, the editors have been careful to make the 
distinction—and very properly, too—that such in- 
cidents do not detract from the merits of the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining or of a soundly run 
labor union. This is all to the good. 

Yet one looks in vain for evidence of any such 
consideration for the sensitive soul of the chap who 
sits in the manager’s chair. Indeed, after thumbing 
through a number of issues, one wonders whether 
the fellow whose job it is to find the money to fill 
the pay envelopes has a chance to get to Heaven. 
To cite two examples: 

There was an article some months back—I forget 
the exact issue—which asked in effect: “Are Capi- 
talists Stupid?” By capitalists I presume the writer 
meant not the owner of a corner shoe-shine stand 
or the laborer who has a share of stock in his com- 
pany (both of whom are capitalists), but big-busi- 
ness management. 

The article was good-natured enough. There was 
no defending the incidents it gave of short-sighted- 
ness on the part of different companies or manage- 
ment groups in some of their public relations. 
Nevertheless to jump from these examples to the 
conclusion that capitalists are stupid was a perver- 
sion of logic that must have caused poor old Father 
Mahoney, who taught us at Fordham, to turn in 
his grave. 

Suppose I were to list the virtues of big-business 
management. To point to the record of steadily 
increasing wages, of improved plant safety, of scien- 
tifically planned working conditions in many fac- 
tories, of the growth of pension plans, group insur- 
ance, sickness benefits and profit sharing. To point 
out concerns that practiced real collective bargain- 
ing fifteen years before the Wagner Act was heard 
of. 

And suppose that after cataloging these and 
many other virtues of business management— 
which, incidentally, far outweigh its faults—I asked 
you to believe that all capitalists are angels. You 
would probably cite some of the facts touched on in 


the AMERICA article and give me a well-deserved 
lesson in the principles of elementary logic. 

In another article an outside contributor dis- 
cussed the trend of events in Mexico. The author 
began by saying in effect that “while no one is 
wasting any sympathy on the big oil companies, 
nevertheless, etc.” 

Just what are “the big oil companies?” Are they 
a pile of steel and stone? Are they a few million- 
aires whose fat pocketbooks have been left thinner 
as a result of Mexico’s helping herself to other peo- 
ple’s property? Or are their corporate titles noth- 
ing more than names which identify large groups 
of individuals, people such as we play bridge, and 
visit and go to church with? People with a few 
shares of stock, or maybe a job, who depend on the 
earnings of these corporations for their bread and 
butter? 

There are nearly a million people like this. Is it 
true that we are “wasting no sympathy” on them? 

It just happens that I have some personal knowl- 
edge of the background of the Mexican oil seizures, 
and I feel that the author of this particular article 
—as well as certain other writers on subjects hav- 
ing to do with management—either was talking 
from prejudice or just did not take the trouble to 
check his facts. 

Now, where is this getting us? The point I am 
trying to make is that not all the sincere Catholics 
in the United States work with their hands. There 
are a great many in the ranks of management who 
are conscientiously trying to do their job in accord- 
ance with Christian principles. 

And where is the Catholic employer to turn for 
sympathetic counsel and constructive guidance ex- 
cept to his own Church? And if in the Catholic 
press, instead of a willingness to consider his prob- 
lems impartially in common with those of the work- 
ing man, he finds himself prejudged, ridiculed and 
tagged with abusive epithets, what encouragement 
or example is there for him to deal with his em- 
ployees with fairness and charity? 


New York, N. Y. E. B. LYMAN 


METAPHYSICALLY SPEAKING 


Eprtor: In behalf of the poets may I venture a few 
remarks apropos of Father Feeney’s delightful 
article, The Poets and the Mystics (AMERICA, 
March 9). 

In contrasting poet and mystic he says: “The 
poet is seeking for created beauty, the mystic for 
uncreated.” To dissociate this sentence from its 
context is, I realize, to run the risk of misinterpre- 
tation, but even in its context it would seem to need 
qualification, for we touch here on three things 
which must not be confused, namely, a quest, the 
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manner of its attainment, and its final issue. Meta- 
physically speaking, the object of both mystic’s 
and poet’s quest is the same, namely, God; the man- 
ner of that quest is an experience ontologically 
different, though possessing certain psychological 
similarities; the attainment of the quest is of ne- 
cessity different. 

Both poet and mystic, by reason of their human 
nature, have an innate tendency toward God. The 
mystic, by a gratuitous gift of infused contempla- 
tion seeks God directly as dwelling within him. The 
poet, with a different gift—an inferior one, but in- 
finitely precious for all that—seeks Him as well, 
whether he know it or not, in the multiple forms of 
finite beauty. And though it be “created beauty” 
which lures him, a beauty concrete in sensible ob- 
jects, it is so simply because of the exigencies of his 
human mind in which the senses serve the intellect. 
But though delighting in created beauty, the roots 
of his desire reach out for beauty as it exists in 
itself. And beauty in essentia is a ray of, a partici- 
pation in, Infinite Beauty, which is God. That the 
poet really seeks Infinite Beauty is clear from the 
ineffectiveness of created beauty completely to sat- 
isfy him. Hence his songs are weighted with a Di- 
vine nostalgia. 

As to the mode of knowledge by which this quest 
is achieved, the mystic attains to God by a knowl- 
edge in which his intellectuality in Grace is directly 
in contact with the Divine essence. It is a knowl- 
edge which, though placed in the luminous medium 
of faith, swings free of rational knowledge depen- 
dent on the senses. It is an experimental perception 
of God dwelling in the soul; it is sanctifying Grace 
made conscious. The poet’s experience of beauty is 
likewise a knowledge by connaturality, and one 
which bears a more or less distant analogy to that 
of the mystic, whether it be considered an intuition, 
or as overtones of the reasoning process. Briefly, in 
the case of the poet it is the perception of beauty 
which causes his experience, whereas in that of the 
mystic it is the experience (God within him) which 
causes the perception. These knowledges are clear- 
ly in different orders, the one in that of the super- 
natural, the other in that of the natural. The poet’s 
is but a natural analogue of the mystic’s. Father 
Feeney speaks of them as the “going back to Para- 
dise,” and “the going forward to the Beatific Vis- 
ion.” 

As to final issue, the mystic attains to a trans- 
cendent union with God, the closest that can be had 
this side the Beatific Vision. The poet, gazing at 
the radiance of a form, the shining of Infinite 
Beauty, must in spite of himself, or rather, be- 
cause of himself, have his intelligence orientated 
toward a supernatural plane. He has touched some- 
thing which reaches beyond the finite, and because 
of deity at the very springs of his being he be- 
comes as it were tense to possess this beauty in its 
infinitude. If he live in faith and in grace, his gift 
bound up with the love of God, how exquisite may 
be his story. Does not the poet then seek “uncrea- 
ted beauty”? Yes, and more. He gives witness of 
this beauty lying at the heart of all created loveli- 
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ness, and with his song makes glad the wistful souls 
of his fellowmen. 

What I have thus laboriously expressed Father 
Feeney could have lucidly compressed and charm- 
ingly told in a few pithy sentences. I wish he had. 

And will not some Spanish scholar (William 
Thomas Walsh, Sister Monica) come to the defense 
of Saint John of the Cross and prove to us that he 
is a good poet? 


Milwaukee, Wisc. SISTER M. THERESE 


MANIAC MUSIC 

EprTor: John Kendall’s defense of swing (AMERICA, 
March 23) is scarcely less jarring than the racket 
itself, and as a zealous convert to classical music I 
rise to protest against his unconvincing apology. 

Swing may be defined, in the author’s words, as 
“playing a variation of a melody just as it comes 
to one’s mind,” but not precisely. Such a definition 
would necessarily embrace all the improvisations 
of all the great masters of music, and the common 
concept of swing does not provide for this astound- 
ing extension. Moreover it is doubtful, at least to a 
backward mind, that Beethoven and Schubert 
would wish to be classified with the swingsters of 
our advanced age. If they have any sentiment on 
the subject at all, they are probably grateful to 
have got to Heaven before popular music went to 
the other terminal. 

There is usually a group of Christians to condone 
and extol the dangerous amusements of any day, 
and it is to be expected that swing be revered as an 
art in some quarters. To many of us, however, 
swing is but another phase in the decline of our 
creaking culture, wild and disordered in itself, 
coarse and degrading in its effects. The armchair 
exponent of swing should step into some dance hall 
at 1 or 2 A. M. and see for himself. 

Swing may not be basically immoral, but it is 
certainly maniacal, and we should use what in- 
fluence we have to fight it as a serious affront to 
human dignity and a deliberate perversion of art. 

Baltimore, Md. T. J. LEARY 


GOOD FRIDAY 

Eprtor: I suppose the practical matter of obtaining 
the support and cooperation of those of other faiths 
led the Catholic promoters of the Three Hour clos- 
ing on Good Friday (AMERICA, March 16) to fix on 
the period from noon to three o’clock. But under 
the plan, and especially in view of the stress laid 
on the Tre Ore devotion in connection with it, what 
becomes of the Catholic official solemn observance 
of Good Friday, the Mass of the Presanctified? It is 
commonly, though I understand not necessarily, 
celebrated in the morning. 

It would be interesting to know whether in any 
of the places where the Three Hour closing is ob- 
served, the Mass of the Presanctified is celebrated 
between twelve and three. When all is said and 
done, a devotion, even the Tre Ore, has less dignity, 
rank and importance than the Mass. 

New York, N. Y. E. L. S. 
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MUSIC WORTHY OF THE TEMPLE 


ANTHONY DUNN 








IT is doubtful if anyone ever left the Church only 
because he was depressed by a pious choir direc- 
tor’s choice of hymns. Probably no renegade has 
ever embraced heresy as a reaction from the em- 
barrassment he may have felt at the sentimental 
qualities of the prayers of some public novena. Only 
a few, perhaps, are openly aware of their irritation 
at pietism, but vast numbers of men and not a few 
women must, subconsciously at least, be repelled by 
the effeminate tone of many modern devotions. 
The adolescent boy whose admiration is for the 
rugged language of heroes rather than for lisping 
endearment, quite possibly gets from the florid 
language of petition an uneasy suspicion, persistent 
through life, that religion is an occupation for 
women. 

The Old Testament is passionate and even sensu- 
ous in expression, but never is it effeminate in style. 
The deep cry which wells forth from the abiding 
pathos of man’s life is lifted in Job, in the Psalms, 
and elsewhere, but never is the voice of mourning 
feeble. The glory of God is extolled, but the words 
roll out in majestic grandeur; they are not the 
common terms of little men. The New Testament 
has a note of tenderness and of personal love, but 
the same tremendous virility sustains it, the same 
Divine dignity elevates it. The tone is gentle but not 
soft; at times it thunders in warning, and at others 
its words are snapped out like the cracking of 
whips. There is no sentimentality. In the Mass, in 
the office of the day, in the prescribed form for the 
administration of the sacraments, almost always 
the liturgy soars into poetry; it is eloquent of the 
grandeur of God, yet at the end of that noble ser- 
vice, Benediction, we are lately bidden to sing a 
kind of pious love song both the words and music 
of which suggest the composition of a kind of 
ecclesiastical Irving Berlin. During the Mass itself 
the children in the choir loft are heard addressing 
the Lord God of Heaven and earth as “My little 
White Guest.” 

Down below the distracted worshiper meditates 
gloomily on the influence of pietism. Charity in- 
duces him to recall that the Church is for all, that 
indeed it must be “all things to all men,” that many 
are attracted more by sugar-coated devotion than 
by the liturgy, but as Ghéon said in his description 


of the shrine of Saint Theresa: ‘Reason persists. 
Why does God permit it to exist?” 

Without doubt, God is too courteous to reject any 
praise. Perhaps, too, he allows the dainty little 
prayers and hymns to serve as one of the many 
modern equivalents of the hair shirt. But still, rea- 
son persists. We may agree that it is the infinite 
kindness of God which stays His hand, but still it 
may be inquired: ‘““Whence come these trifles, this 
bathos?” 

Many, perchance, are the works of gentle and 
retired ladies who confuse what is appropriate for 
their private devotions with what is suitable for 
public worship. They do not realize that a hymn 
sung gracefully by a small community of cloistered 
nuns comes but reluctantly from the throats of a 
thousand policemen at their annual Communion. 

Other feeble little lyrics are the result of transla- 
tion. The Church is indeed universal, but English- 
speaking persons are not Frenchmen, and many 
things which come naturally to the lips of a French- 
man are as alien to us as is the behavior of the 
Italian who leaps cheering to his feet in St. Peter’s. 
The too-faithful translator into English has not 
only dragged in expressions whose connotation is 
wholly foreign, but by his literal translation has 
produced expressions which might make even their 
original writers squirm. 

One supposes that most, if not all, of these pe- 
culiar effusions have an official cantetur; but, if 
so, the permission must be one of toleration rather 
than approval. Certainly, however, even toleration 
can scarcely extend to the lowest common denomi- 
nator of taste. Many pastors have with commend- 
able zeal forbidden the playing of purely secular 
music at the Nuptial Mass, but perhaps through a 
too indulgent kindness toward the liturgically un- 
appreciative they still allow the singing of hymns 
of a kind which only the other day was character- 
ized by the reverend director of the outstanding 
choir of the country as “the nearest thing to blas- 
phemy that I have heard in a long time.” 

One need not fear the charge of snobbishness in 
deploring these florid offerings. There is excellent 
precedent. Pius X in his Encyclical, Motu Proprio, 
of November 22, 1903, declared that sacred music 
should possess “sanctity and goodness of form.” In 
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the same Encyclical, he said: “‘The more closely a 
composition for the Church approaches in its move- 
ment, inspiration, and savor the Gregorian form, 
the more sacred and liturgical it becomes, and the 
more out of harmony it is with that supreme model, 
the less worthy it is of the temple.” 

Although His Holiness was evidently here con- 
cerned with the musical rather than the lyric form, 
it does not seem any distortion to apply his judg- 
ment to the words of popular hymns. Surely a sac- 
charine lyric is far from being in harmony with the 
Gregorian form. 

It is too much to demand that the choir of every 
small church provide the music which only the 
deeply gifted and rigidly trained voice can produce; 
but it is not too much to expect that even in the 
humblest of churches only those compositions 
which have the virility and dignity appropriate to 
public worship be attempted. The sentimental are 
not repelled by the discipline of propriety, but those 
to whom beauty is a more austere ideal are sadly 
confused by the perversion of the heroic to the 
merely pretty. Let the congregational hymns and 
prayers be modeled on the sublimity of the Missal 
rather than upon a maudlin emotionalism and we 
shall have a worship more worthy of the temple. 


MAYBE | AM A MORON 


RAYMOND GRADY 








FOR quite a few years, I have gone along pretty 
well free from education. It has not pressed me, and 
I have been utterly content to let bygones be by- 
gones. In my youth many instructors, earnest men 
and women, had tried to teach me, and had fallen 
back in dismay before the depths of virgin igno- 
rance with which I confronted them. All of us 
eventually gave it up as a bad job, and went on our 
respective ways of rejoicing. 

But when my own children began to grow up and 
go to school, I became interested in what they 
would be taught. I wanted to know that they would 
learn something of right and wrong, to give them 
a moral background; something of the classics, to 
give them a cultural background; and something of 
a practical nature that would enable them to get 
ahead a little in the business world of the day. I 
was rather hazy myself on the matter, but I felt 
certain that with our modern equipment and prog- 
ress the educators themselves would know instant- 
ly what life called for, and would fit my children to 
answer the call. 

I found too soon that no mention could be made 
of right or wrong; they were relative terms, merely, 
and the child must not be inhibited in his actions 
and reactions. If he set fire to the school, he would 
not do a wrong. It would only be a defense mech- 
anism set up by the child as a protest against regi- 
mentation in the school. I let that pass, figuring 
that by straightening up a little and watching my 
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own step, I could cultivate their sense of right and 
wrong by example. 

I found, later on, that the classics were some- 
thing which are “elective.” A child opening a book 
of Caesar and being confused by the odd look of the 
words, just laid it down and elected to take, instead, 
esthetic dancing or physical expression. If a strong- 
willed child determined to take the Latin anyway, 
I discovered that education had been before him 
and had cut away the hard parts, such as Caesar’s 
famous bridge, leaving the child in some doubt as 
to whether Caesar had “lepped” the river to get 
into Germany, had swum across it, or had lied 
about his trip. 

Caesar had been “edited,” too, in places, so that 
the child would not be bothered by his clumsy, ob- 
scure, involved phrasing. Some Doctor of Philoso- 
phy in a distant University had altered Caesar’s 
words so that they were “modern.” 

And all the books are not required to be read. 
Nowadays, the child gets a portion of the first book, 
some small cutting of the second, and then a bit of 
the fourth. All of them badly hashed up by “cor- 
rections” made in the original text. 

I never did care much for Cicero, but I pitied the 
poor cuss when I found out what the educators had 
done to him. And as for Virgil! The present-day 
pupil reads carefully selected parts of four books, 
not in sequence. I know I had been telling my 
youngsters about the giorious humor rippling 
through the acount of the fight between Dares and 
Entellus. But they did not have that book at all! 
And I had to read that to them, as an aside, to con- 
vince them that Virgil actually did “write funny” 
at times. 

This emasculation of education, I am assured, is 
in the name of progress. And what sins are com- 
mitted in that name! Nobody bothers to ask where 
we are progressing. As long as we are hurrying, 
that is enough. It is as if a man had urgent business 
on Mt. Everest and decided to go there by digging 
a hole through the earth. He might progress some, 
all right, but he simply would not get there. I am 
all for progress, believe in it thoroughly. But I do 
harbor an old fashioned idea that before we start 
to progress, it might be a good scheme to lay out a 
path, and decide on an end. 

Present day educators are not hampered by ends. 
They are unnecessary and they are stultifying. 
Progress is everything. Start the little dears off 
with a whoop! Let ’em go! Hurray! What speed 
they make, to be sure. Isn’t progress wonderful! 

Perhaps, if I were educated, I would not write 
this way. Quite possibly I do not understand, and 
my lack of education makes that highly probable. 
But I do wish somebody would prove to me that the 
children turned out by the modern educators are 
doing better than, or even as well as, those who just 
blundered through before Progress was discovered. 
I do not believe that thirty years from now, for in- 
stance, the present generation is going to be able to 
take up those books and read them, use them, as 
they did when studying them. Because I do not 
believe the present educational ideas will fit them 
to do it. 
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REGRETTABLE THROWBACK 
IN CRITICAL RESEARCH 


A Concise History or ITaty. By Luigi Salvatorelli. 

Oxford University Press. $5 
IN some six hundred pages Mr. Salvatorelli has given a 
survey of about twenty-six centuries of Italian history. 
The condensing of any national history is fraught with 
problems of selection and balance, and those difficulties 
are many times multiplied in the case of Italy. Italy 
was, in turn, the center of the Roman Empire, a de- 
pendent of the Byzantine Empire, a group of hetero- 
geneous states and municipalities—now independent, 
again under the domination of the Holy Roman Em- 
peror—and, finally, was subject to various European 
powers until its final unification in 1870. A twenty-four 
page index of names gives some indication of the per- 
sonalities who played their part in the making of Italy. 
In view of the complex character of this undertaking, 
it is perhaps not surprising that the reader is often hope- 
lessly lost in a mass of factual data, that misspellings 
occur, and that dates are frequently incorrect. 

The author betrays a marked simplicity in his direct 
use of literary sources. He speaks sympathetically of 
the natural virtue of the early Roman religion (of which 
we know little or nothing) and neglects to show the 
sordid decadence of the same during the historical period 
(of which we have abundant evidence). Again, he as- 
serts without any indication of doubt that Mithridates 
massacred all the Italians in Asia Minor in one day. 

This book is a throwback and will take its place with 
the histories of a hundred years ago. It seems as though 
points are turned to present the Catholic Church in an 
unfavorable light. From the early days of the Church to 
Pius IX, the nature of the primacy of the Pope is mis- 
represented. Saint Catherine of Siena was influential 
because of “her reputation for sanctity ... and the al- 
leged possession of extraordinary gifts,” while Rous- 
seau is praised for expounding the “religious idea.” Popes 
and churchmen sinned (and their sins are here related) 
while Rabelais merely overflows with the joie de vivre. 
Pius IX manifests a “most absolute obstinacy” in the 
face of the domination of Rome by anti-clericals, while 
Mazzini is filled with a desire for a “movement of 
spiritual renewal . . . based on a firm and profound faith 
in God.” When the author, speaking of the Metternichean 
era, says that the “ideas of legitimacy, of the absolute 
authority of the state, of the divine right of the sovereign 
. . . had been recognized as just and righteous . . . espe- 
cially by the authority of the Catholic religion” he is 
making an assertion that cannot stand in the face of 
scholarly historical criticism. 

Quaint meanings of words appear. The writer gives 
a dogmatic assent to the dogma of Voltaire that there 
is no dogma. Voltaire is a leading exponent of “religious 
tolerance”; in the same paragraph the truth of his con- 
suming hatred of the Church is brought out. Among the 
“reforms” instituted in Naples in the eighteenth century, 
special mention is given to the suppression of many 
convents and the expulsion of the Jesuits. Tuscany, after 
Waterloo, had the “best government” in Italy because 
only a part of Church property stolen from Religious 
Orders was restored and the Jesuits were not re-admit- 
ted. 

The Constitutions of the Society of Jesus have been 
available to scholars for almost two hundred years and 
there is, in addition, a wealth of documentary material 
on her history. Consultation of the Catholic Encyclopedia 
(s. v. Friar) would have shown him that Jesuits are 
neither monks nor friars. The professed do not have to 
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wait till the age of forty-five for their profession. The 
aim of the Society is expressed in its constitutions and 
is far superior to the ones that have sprung from the 
imaginations of pseudo-historians of the past. 

Many will regret that this atavistic “history” was ever 
written; Catholics in the United States will be surprised 
that the book found its way into print in English and 
that the author was introduced to them as a “distin- 
guished historian.” The field is still open for a concise 
history of Italy. Henry A. CALLAHAN 


PROVOCATIVE OF THOUCHT, 
OFFENSE, EVEN DISGUST 


THE LABYRINTHINE Ways. By Graham Greene. The 

Viking Press. $2.50 
WITH its title borrowed from Francis Thompson, The 
Labyrinthine Ways is built along a Hound-of-Heaven 
theme, though its handling is modernly real. It is the 
story of the hunted priest in the days of Mexico’s ruth- 
less persecution—a man, who, though he had not led a 
blameless life, yet is willing to sacrifice that life that 
the people might not be entirely deprived of the minis- 
trations of their religion. Twice on the point of escaping 
his pursuers, he gives up all opportunity of freedom to 
minister to their wants. One impulse drives him on to 
safety, and another, a stronger and more reasoned one, 
urges him back to his work and its consequent danger. 
For all his faults this lone priest in a large district has 
a nobility of character that is founded on generosity and 
sacrifice. These two qualities are always sufficiently 
strong to submerge his terror and restore his courage. 
When at length he turns from the path of freedom to 
confess a dying outlaw, he does it with the full knowl- 
edge that he has signed his own death warrant. Un- 
worthy in his own estimation of the title of martyr, he 
does nevertheless lose his life in the cause of souls to 
which as a young priest he had dedicated it. 

No one will question Mr. Graham’s ability to tell an 
interesting story and to create plausible characters. His 
tale is full of implications, which seem almost to con- 
tradict one another. By insinuations he has drawn a pic- 
ture of the Mexican clergy, which, though far from flat- 
tering in many of its details, yet in the main preserves 
the idea of a devotion to calling and a willingness to 
suffer and die in its cause. Piety would seem almost to 
be ridiculed, and in the end it is made of stuff stern 
enough to survive all shocks. We see this even in the 
life of a youth to whom the story of a martyr’s life was 
extremely boresome, but who was so stunned at the 
shooting of a priest that he could spit upon the lieuten- 
ant, whom up to this moment he had held in awe. 

If I read Mr. Green aright, and I trust this is so, there 
is in the maze of his “Labyrinthine Ways” an under-hum 
of thoughts which would seem to say that, though gov- 
ernments may deprive a people of the practice of their 
religion, they do not crush entirely religion itself. 

The Labyrinthine Ways is a novel that will provoke 
much thought and give rise to many arguments. It will 
offend some, and disgust others, and I doubt that it will 
be entirely accepted by many. JosEPH R. N. MAXWELL 


A STUDY OF 
NAZI TACTICS 


PROLOGUE TO War. By Elizabeth Wiskemann. Oxford 
University Press. $3 
THE author tries to say a kind word about the men who 
remade the map of Europe in 1919. But when she has 
mentioned their conscientious efforts to mitigate the 
evils involved in the principle of self-determination, 
which in Eastern Europe resulted in “semi-terroristic 











plebiscites,” she can only conclude: “Wilsonianism could 
make no sense in Eastern Europe.” President Wilson was 
a better phrase maker than map maker, and it is famous 
that Lloyd George was weak in geography. Twenty 
years later when Herr Hitler came forth from the beer 
hall of Munich to rule Germany, self-determination be- 
came in his hands a whip to crack over the heads of the 
statesmen of Europe. 

This book is a study of the tactics used by the Nazis 
in their “undeclared war” both east and west of the axis. 
Passing over the sad story of Czecho-Slovakia, the author 
describes the “war of nerves” waged against Hungary, 
Rumania and Jugoslavia. Here, she not only shows great 
familiarity with the people, their history, their problems, 
but often she sustains her findings with references to 
standard sources. The reader is impressed with the im- 
agination displayed by Germany in its artificial fostering 
of Ukrainian aspirations to disturb Mr. Stalin and to 
plague the Poles and Rumanians who have large minori- 
ties of this people. 

There is one consoling chapter, the story of Switzer- 
land. This highly intelligent federation of peoples differ- 
ing in race and language, and containing a high propor- 
tion of citizens of German origin and culture, resisted 
every Nazi effort to divide by dissension or conquer by 
economic penetration. In the Balkans, the Nazi agents 
evinced a versatility of attack never dreamed of by 
Communist agitators. They stimulated the German mi- 
norities, they inflamed race against race, religion against 
religion, Croats against Serbs, Ukrainians against Poles, 
Hungary against Rumania. 

Their campaign of economic penetration was planned 
with equal thoroughness. They set out to capture or sup- 
press Balkan industries, to control prices, markets, cur- 
rency, to acquire ownership of land; hoping thus to re- 
duce the Balkans to puppet states. 

On two minor points many will differ from the author. 
Nazi propaganda was never a serious threat to Italy, 
nor does M. Motta of Switzerland deserve the doubtful 
rating given him. Some authorities place him among the 
few great statesmen of modern Europe. Long, involved 
sentences, which one pauses to parse, slow down the 
reading; but the book has a strong present interest, since 
it is a faithful record of Hitler’s grandiose attempt to 
make Europe Pan-German. GrorGeE J. EBERLE 


BOOKS IN 
BRIEFER REVIEW 


UNDER THE REDwoop TrEES. By George Digby. E. P. 

Dutton and Co. $2.50 
THE author and his wife travel from New York through 
the South to California where they spend some months 
in a little house among the redwoods. A light, good- 
natured style lends interest to the rather ordinary inci- 
dents that mark their stay, but Mr. Digby is chiefly con- 
cerned with picking up bits of information about Ameri- 
can life and passing judgment on them. 

The red cover of the book makes us think not only of 
the redwoods, but also of the English propaganda in 
evidence throughout. Even the publishers in their an- 
nouncement felt called upon to apologize for the treat- 
ment meted out to the South and to note that most 
Americans will not agree with many of the author’s con- 
clusions. They defend the work with the remark that it 
is refreshing to see how we appear to others, but they 
forget that we have already heard too many Europeans 
airing their views on America. 

Mr. Digby is commonplace in most of his observations, 
and in many of his conclusions he is simply wrong or 
inane. He would have us examine graft “free from moral 
condemnation” and find it a fitting reward for enticing 
men of ability to undertake big enterprises. Noting our 
toleration for Englishmen, he cherishes the flattering 
thought that it is because “Americans are proudly con- 
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scious that the roots of their country go back to the 
British Isles.” Birth control is recommended as a cure 
for all the evils of the world. He thinks that it has been 
“demonstrated to the American people that the Irish had 
not the shadow nor vestige of a grievance against Brit- 
ain,” and he has many sneering remarks about the 
Irish and other nationalities. WituiaM A. Dowp 


SHow Mg A Lanp. By Clark McMeekin. D. Appleton- 

Century Co. $2.50 
THE hurricane that struck and scuttled the Tempora off 
Virginia’s coast, when Jarrod Terraine and his impul- 
sive, attractive daughter, Dana, were returning home 
from England with their prize horses procured at Ain- 
tree Fair, was as nothing to the cyclonic sweep of the 
rest of this melodramatic, romantic story. One is left 
breathless with the swift progress of events that make 
up Show Me a Land. Even the wide scope of character- 
ization defies comparison. 

Jarrod Terraine staked his Virginia plantation, Great- 
ways, on a horse race, lost, and with his few remaining 
possessions, among which is the Irish stallion, Black 
Jig, he makes the trek through the Cumberland Gap to 
begin again in the Bluegrass country. Dana becomes the 
mainstay of this new establishment. Instead of leading 
Virginia cotillions as she dreamed, it is she who is main- 
ly responsible for the development of cotton and tobacco, 
wherewith the means are supplied to support their rac- 
ing stables. The framework is the romantic story of 
Kentucky from the end of the War of 1812 to the first 
Derby at Churchill Downs in 1875, but the flesh and blood 
are the fine blooded horses of which Kentuckians are 
justly proud. In short, this is romantic fiction at its best. 
Kentuckians will revel in it, the rest of us mildly envious 
of this splendid heritage. ALAN MAYNARD 


LETTERS OF FATHER Pace. By Gerald M. C. Fitzgerald, 

C.S.C. Longmans, Green and Co. $2 
IT is to a man’s letters that a biographer has recourse 
to show the human traits of his subject. “Open letters” 
take on something of the same aspect. The present let- 
ters have appeared serially in magazines and attracted 
favorable comment. The persons anonymously addressed 
and the subjects treated are quite diversified. A salutary 
lesson is always pleasantly inculcated. Archbishop Spell- 
man in his “open” Letter of Introduction to the book 
expresses the “hope that many will read ... enjoy... 
profit . . . as I have done.” The book well deserves the 
recognition of being the March selection of the Spiritual 
Book Associates. DaNIEL M. O’CONNELL 


THE New OxrorpD BooK oF ENGLISH VERSE. Chosen 

and Edited by Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch. Oxford Uni- 

versity Press. $3 
THE first Oxford Book of English Verse appeared in 
1900. Forty years later it has been revised, and to the 
extent of one hundred new poems, enlarged by the same 
editor under whom the original work appeared. The 
poetry chosen ranges from the dates 1250 to 1918, no 
poet being admitted who had not at least begun to func- 
tion before this latter date. Anyone who valued the old 
Oxford Book for what it was, may be thankful that 
the same editor has been spared to keep the new book 
at the high level of excellence which obtained in the 
old. And anyone who will quarrel with Sir Arthur 
Quiller-Couch for omitting from his book specimens of 
the modern revolt in poetry, will have some difficulty 
in dodging these few lines from his brief but trenchant 
preface: 

I am at a loss what to do with a fashion of morose 
disparagement; of sneering at things long by catho- 
lic consent accounted beautiful; of scorning at 
“Man’s unconquerable mind” and hanging up (with- 
out benefit of laundry) our common humanity as a 
rag on a clothes-line. Be it allowed that these present 
times are dark. Yet what are our poets of use— 
what are they for—if they cannot hearten the crew 
with auspices of daylight? LEONARD FEENEY 


ART 


SOME weeks ago I spoke of the opportunities that arise 
from time to time of restoring to sacred use articles 
which were originally made for sacred purposes but 
which, in the course of time, have fallen into the hands 
of collectors. I called attention to the William Randolph 
Hearst collection which is now—and will be for some 
time—on the market. This incredibly extensive mass 
of art objects from every age and region is being dis- 
persed through the International Studio Art Corpora- 
tion on Fifty-Seventh Street; in its galleries from time 
to time are held small specialized exhibitions which New 
Yorkers and visitors to New York should not miss. For 
the paschal season (until April 30) there has been ar- 
ranged a show called “Saints and Madonnas” that should 
penn gh very particular appeal to Catholics, both clerical 
and lay. 

Most of the objects shown are wood carvings, and 
most of them are late Gothic in style. I suppose it would 
be safe to say that none of these pieces are of the very 
finest possible quality. They are not gems that take your 
breath away. Yet they are worlds better than most of 
what is being done today of the same sort. They all 
have that simple spontaneity and charm which we seem 
to find it so hard to inject into our own work. Perhaps 
that is just it: we have to “inject” it; medieval sculptors 
just put it there without thinking about it. Maybe they 
had more vitality than we. Even more likely, they were 
not constantly struggling against the competition offered 
by the machine-made. And in their case, at least, the 
guilds were a good thing: created a virtual monopoly, 
stabilized prices, guaranteed a certain degree of security 
to guild members. If our sculptors had any such security, 
however meager, perhaps our carving would be more 
vital and more free also. For the highly skilled crafts— 
we would call them arts—a guild system makes for a 
golden age. 

Of course, this show includes only a tiny fraction of 
the wood sculpture in the collection—that must always 
be borne in mind. If you want to see more of the same, 
you can wear yourself out on photographs or even visit 
the Corporation’s warehouse to see the things them- 
selves. And you can also inquire about prices without 
fear of embarrassment—most of them are relatively 
reasonable. 

All of the work exhibited is not statuary. There is a 
French fifteenth-century pulpit and a Flemish sixteenth- 
century altar piece in low relief. There are several rela- 
tively small figures of the Virgin, in some cases hold- 
ing the Christ Child, in others not. On the walls are 
enamels and Italian and Dutch religious tiles—some 
of these last about as charming as anything you can 
conceive. 

My own favorite in the whole show is a walnut statu- 
ette of the French fifteenth century, showing a monk 
reading. We are told it is a saint in monk’s clothing. I 
doubt it, since it has none of the usual attributes of a 
saint. I suspect it is rather one of those bits of real life 
Gothic workmen liked to use so freely as ornamental 
elements in a larger composition, little fragments of 
the Mystical Body which needed to be nothing more 
than that in order to glorify God. Our monk holds in one 
hand an extremely fat open book; with his other hand 
he strokes the side of his head in one of those habitual 
gestures we all grow to have and of which we become 
utterly unconscious. He has a face of great goodness, 
mixed with a little mischief—as true goodness often is. 
What is most striking of all about the composition is 
its extreme simplicity, its nervous, direct quality which 
somehow puts one in mind of the best sculpture of our 
own day. The whole thing, too, is most pleasantly woody, 
as any carving should be redolent of its material. 

Harry Lorin BINsse 
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THEATRE 


A PASSENGER TO BALI. One of the depressing fea- 
tures of this depressing theatrical season is the critic’s 
painful uncertainty as to whether the play one is review- 
ing for a weekly periodical will still be on the stage 
when the review appears. There have been plays offered 
us which have not lasted more than two or three nights. 
One play, I think, perished after its first performance. 
My guess about A Passenger to Bali is that I had better 
write about it in the past tense. 

From the first the play ran into heavy theatrical 
weather. It was, to begin with, written by Ellis St. 
Joseph, an inexperienced playwright, who was obviously 
in some doubt as to whether he was writing a melo- 
drama or an allegory. The result was a bit of both, with 
added features which puzzled alike the playwright, the 
star, Walter Huston, the producer, Montgomery Ford, 
the director, and the audiences at the Ethel Barrymore 
Theatre. 

Yet with all this confusion there was a strange min- 
gling of interest and fascination in the offering; and the 
storm at the finish, in which the good ship Roundabout 
went down, was one of the finest storms I have ever 
seen on any stage. The thrill of it was almost enough to 
make us forget the imperfections of the play. But let us 
go into the good and the bad of the play. 

First of the good qualities of the performance was the 
fact that Walter Huston played the leading réle, and 
gave it a number of good scenes which otherwise it 
would not have had. The next real asset of the play was 
that William Harrigan, one of our finest actors, played 
the part of the first mate. Colin Keith-Johnston and Cecil 
Humphreys were also featured in leading réles and the 
latter was fine in his one scene near the finish. Mr. Keith- 
Johnston as captain of the freighter, was less happy in 
his réle, largely because the author did not give him a 
clear-cut character to work on. Incidentally, there was 
not a woman in the cast, but that fact did not seem to 
depress any one. And the entire action, laid in “the re- 
cent past,” according to the program, took place on a 
tramp freighter in the Southern Pacific ocean. Here is 
the story: 

On board the freighter, just as she is about to sail, 
comes a supposed clergyman, asking for passage to Bali. 
He is refused it. The ship has no room for passengers. 
He finally offers two hundred dollars for transportation 
to the next port, and the captain, tempted by the money, 
takes it against his better judgment. 

The ship sails and immediately trouble begins. The 
new passenger is no clergyman. He is a disguised trou- 
ble-maker. He is the spirit of evil. By the end of the first 
act he is almost the devil himself, permeating the ship 
like a poisonous atmosphere. His reputation for evil is 
widespread. Everyone except the captain and crew of 
the Roundabout seems to know what he is. He is refused 
a landing at any port. He demoralizes the crew by drink 
and tips and talk. In the end he causes the destruction 
of the ship. 

Mr. Huston must have seen big possibilities in the 
réle, or he would not have accepted it. There were mo- 
ments, in which he made it seem possible, even plausible. 
But on the whole it was as unfit for him as were the 
clergyman’s clothes on the villain he portrays. 

In the end, when the Passenger is left on the sinking 
ship to die alone, he becomes human and cowardly and 
begs on his knees for his life. Mr. Huston did not play 
that scene very well, because the author did not make it 
plausible. Colin Keith-Johnson did not play the captain 
well, either, for the same reason. But the members of 
the crew were all convincing, and the storm was great. 

A Passenger to Bali could be made into a real play. 
As presented it was “neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good 
red herring.” ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FILMS 


IT’S A DATE. The business of criticizing Deanna Dur- 
bin’s vehicles has become something of an empty gesture, 
since they are all blessed with the same excellences of 
sight and sound, and overcome the usual slight defect. 
Again it is the charm and brilliant voice of the star 
which make this wire-drawn tale of a daughter who 
rivals her mother in professional and private life appear 
fresh and plausible. Joe Pasternak, as his share in these 
traditional successes, provides a production right in 
every respect, and William Seiter’s direction strikes a 
light note which survives even the suggested pathos of 
the actress-mother’s decline. The contest begins when 
daughter is selected by the author to play a réle coveted 
by her mother. The situation is not helped when they 
both become interested in the same wealthy hero, but 
a suitable compromise is worked out in time for a happy 
ending. The story is much better in its separate scenes 
than as a whole, and the several locales are used to 
good atmospheric and comic advantage. Miss Durbin 
sings splendidly in a score ranging through popular 
to operatic selections, including a beautiful rendition of 
Schubert’s Ave Maria. Kay Francis is most effective in 
an intelligent réle, as are Walter Pidgeon and Cecelia 
Loftus. This is well recommended family fare. (Uni- 
versal) 


IT ALL CAME TRUE. The fairy tale implication in the 
title of this melodrama is borne out in its action, which 
is involved and heavily dependent upon a startling trans- 
formation in a hardened gangster. However, even if the 
solution strains credibility, it is encouraging to find a 
heart of gold in a Louis Bromfield novel. A gangster, 
intending to frame a young man whose gun he has used 
in a murder, uses the boarding house, run by his victim’s 
mother and another woman, as a hideaway. The land- 
ladies lavish motherly affections on their dangerous 
charge to such good effect that, after the remodeling 
of the boarding house into a night club has drawn the 
police, the gunman takes his medicine without implicat- 
ing anyone else. Lewis Seiler’s direction is hardly brisk 
enough for the length of the plot. Humphrey Bogart does 
nobly by the mothered menace and Una O’Connor and 
Zasu Pitts add comedy moments. Ann Sheridan and 
Jeffrey Lynn are moderately successful as the romantic 
pair in what will prove average entertainment for adults. 
(Warner) 


PRIMROSE PATH. This is a sordid and singularly un- 
attractive photoplay, remodeled, but hardly improved, 
according to Gregory La Cava’s specification from a dis- 
reputable play and novel. It is a naturalistic study of a 
disorderly household, couched in a bald idiom and dis- 
torted by the superimposition of modern drugstore 
psychology. The plot involves the blooming of pure love 
from a professionally immoral family background and, 
despite an obvious emphasis on the “naturalness” and 
“truth to life” motifs, it settles down to a dreary and 
consciously nasty peek into the lives of characters who 
are, for the most part, lighter prints of the Jukes and 
the Kallikaks. Ginger Rogers, Joel McCrea and other 
capable performers are wasted in a film which could 
be praised only by kicking out all considerations of 
morality in art. (RKO) 


HALF A SINNER. A young lady who flees the tedium 
of the school room to seek adventure finds more than 
she bargained for in this engaging film. What appears 
to be a dangerous character in a stolen car turns out 
to be an honest hero just in time to trap a genuine 
killer. Heather Angel and John King are convincing in 
a fast-paced melodrama with a good share of family 
excitement. (Universal) Tuomas J. FrTzMorriIs 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON - HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 


Extensive Campus Borpgrinc oN Hupson River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 











Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N. Y. 
@ offers your daughter: 


1. Training for character and health 
in an atmosphere, healthful, distiac- 
tive, Catholic. 


2. Intellectual standard accredited by 
the University of the State of New 
York, and Association of the Middle 
States and Mary!and. 


iustrated booklet upon request. Sisters of St. Dominic 





3. Modern fire-proof build- 


ings. 


4. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 


S. Athletic field and new 
gymnasium. 














HOLY CROSS COLLEGE | 


Entrance by Certificate or by Examination 
A.B. and B.S. COURSES 


i i i i i i i  l 


A CONSERVATIVE college which retains 
the best of the classical traditions. 

A PROGRESSIVE college which meets the 
highest modern educational requirements. 

A COMPLETE college which glories in 
molding character in her students. 

A FEARLESS college which teaches the 
fundamental truth pertaining to eternal 
as well as temporal life. 


Orr Tr TT Te eS ee 


Bulletins of information on admission will be mailed upow 
application to the Dean of Freshmen, Holy Cross College, 
Worcester, Mass. 
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65,000 Copies 


“Such popularity must be deserved.” This 
slogan may be applied to— 


Could You Explain 


Catholic Practices? 


By Rev. Cuaries J. MuLLALy, S.J. 
Editor “The Messenger of the Sacred Heart"’ 

The large distribution of this book, as shown by above 
figures, is the best indication of its popularity among 
study-clubs, schools, and convert classes, and with those 
who wish a clear explanation of Catholic practices, sym- 
bols, and customs. 
There are two good reasons why you should have a copy 
of this book. First, for questions you often want answered 
for your own satisfaction. Second, so that you will be 
able to give correct answers to non-Catholics. It is an ideal 
book for this purpose, since it will offend no one. 


Leatherette-bound, 192 pages 
— For only 25 cents — 
or $2.50 a Dozen 


APOSTLESHIP OF PRAYER 
515 East Fordham Road New York, N. Y. 
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AN epidemic of vagaries startled the nation. . . . After 
lecturing on “accident prevention,” an Eastern fire de- 
partment official slipped on the steps leading down from 
the platform and experienced a rather embarrassing 
fall before his audience. ... A Kansas newspaperman, in 
a long, front-page article, instructed house-owners to 
avoid frozen water pipes by leaving faucets slightly open 
during a recent cold spell. That night the water pipes 
in the newspaperman’s home were frozen solid. He had 
not heeded his own article. . .. A New York professor, 
issuing his daily weather forecast, warned: “The streets 
will be very slippery.” He was right. The professor’s 
car, driven by the professor, skidded into a fence, 
wrecked two fenders. . . . The traffic bureau chief of an 
Ohio town launched a campaign against illegal park- 
ing. His car was the first to have a ticket placed on its 
windshield. . . . That varying environments produce vary- 
ing effects was conclusively demonstrated. At a gambling 
place in Connecticut, a magician was pulling ten and 
twenty dollar bills from his hat to the delight of the 
patrons, when police raided the building. In the court 
room, the magician was unable to pull even one ten- 
dollar bill from his hat, could not pay his fine....A 
tendency to put social customs in reverse was noticed. 
In Jersey City, instead of firemen going to a fire, the 
fire went to the firemen. Instead of turning in an alarm, 
a driver, with a blazing truck on his hands, drove the 
fire three blocks to the nearest fire house. . . . The cus- 
tom, heretofore widely observed, under which speed- 
ing autoists are chased by motorcycle policemen was dis- 
carded by a Michigan town. Having no motorcycle for 
its police force, the town authorized him to use the 
fire truck for chasing speeders. . . . The usual practice 
of providing smooth highways for autoists was reversed 
by a Massachusetts community. To slow drivers down 
and safeguard children, the community appropriated 
money to make one of its streets extremely bumpy. ... 


That the war in Europe is forcing many Americans to 
see America first was revealed by observers. ... As the 
spot for his two-week’s vacation, a Minnesota man chose 
the Oklahoma City dump. But for the war, he might 
have vacationed in the dump of some foreign city. Well- 
stocked urban dumps provide an ideal location for the 
indulgence of his hobby—shooting crows. . . . Predica- 
ments were noted. . . . In Illinois, embarrassed newly- 
weds returned to the library a badly chewed book en- 
titled: “How to Train Your Dog.” Their dog had done 
the chewing. .. . When a Minneapolis man stopped his 
car and started wiping snow off his windshield, a pedes- 
trian robbed him. . . . While celebrating his fiftieth birth- 
day, a Pennsylvanian showed invited guests his savings. 
His guests finally departed, and so did his money... . 
Nuance difficulties inherent in the English language were 
glimpsed. . . . When Mrs. Roosevelt visited Puerto Rico, 
an island official, not excessively familiar with English, 
wrote to her: “We are so glad you have come to pry 
into our affairs.” .. . 


The birthrate of Indians in the United States is increas- 
ing while the white man’s is decreasing. In Utah alone 
the Indian birthrate is three times the national aver- 
age. The Utes and Piutes show a birthrate of 55.4 per 
1,000. The national average is 16.7 per 1,000. No more 
can the Indian be called “The Vanishing American.” 
. . . Easter will not fall on March 24 again until the 
year 2391 A.D. When the sun rises on Easter morn, 2391 
A.D., will it shine once more on an America populated 
exclusively by red men? Will the Indian fathers be tell- 
ing their children of a vanished white race that once 
inhabitated the land? Will they call the white man 
“The Vanished American?” THE PARADER 
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NOTICES (Advertising rate for Notices 

6 cents per word, including 
wame and address. Payment to be made when sending 
Notice which must be in accord with policies of AMERICA. 
Notices must be received at America, 53 Park Place, 
New York, eleven days before date of publication.) 





MY UNKNOWN CHUM is still the best all-around 
book in the English language. New Edition (138th 
thousand) contains facsimile of original (1859) title page 
and the author’s preface. The Gift Supreme. $2.50 post 
free. From The Devin-Adair Company, Publishers, 
23 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 








VOICE TRAINING for Singers and Speakers. Endorsed 
by Clergy and Laity. Special rate for speakers Course of 
ten lessons. Directress of Music, Notre Dame College, 
Staten Island. Mrs. Daniel Sullivan, 132 West 74th Street, 
New York, N. Y. TRafalgar 7-1291. Booklet on request. 








EDUCATOR. Nationally known, experienced educator, 
with a varied background of school (Ph.D. plus), travel, 
research, teaching and administration, desires a teaching or 
administration post offering a cultural wage accompanied 
by comparative tenure. Costs associated with a growing 
family demand a new position. Bibliophulax, America, 
53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 








PLEASE send Catholic Magazine, etc., to John A. Lillis, 
455 East 145th Street, New York City, for distribution 
among non-Catholics. 








CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPEDIA. Bought, sold, exchanged, 
all editions, also odd volumes. Columbian Library Service, 
1457 West Cornelia Avenue, Chicago, III. 








PUBLIC Speaking Course. Twelve enduring lessons. By 
Natalie de Roche, (Apt. 25) 504 West lllth Street, New 
York, N. Y. (University 4-7606.) Highest references. 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys 
too. A man’s store. Many of the Clergy are our steady 
customers—we welcome your patronage. 117 Church 
Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 








LANGUAGES, home study courses in French, Spanish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, Polish, Chinese or any one of 
the 27 important languages. The world-famous Lingua- 
phone Method, indorsed by eminent authorities. Write for 
a —_ S eemeaneld Institute, 59A Radio City, New 








INSTRUCTIONAL! Devotional! Interesting! Amusing! 
A new Catholic Monthly. The entire family will enjoy it. 
Only one dollar a year. The Stigmatine Magazine, 554 
Lexington Street, Waltham, Massachusetts. 








WANTED copy of America for February 26, 1938. Also 
Tue CatHouic Mino for 1939 Nos. 866 and 876 of Volume 
37; 1921 No. 12 of Volume 19; 1920 No. 2 of Volume 18; 
1917 No. 13 of Volume 15; 1914 No. 12 of Volume 12. 
The America Press, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 











BROADCASTING 
YOUR TALK! 


by O’Brien Atkinson 


The principles of composition for pre- 
paring a talk. The principles of public 
speaking for delivering an address. These 
principles are applied to the street cor- 
ner crowd, the radio listener and the 
formal lecture audience. 


IF 


You speak in public 


BROADCASTING YOUR TALK 


is the book you need. 


Paper binding . . . 25¢ the copy 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 














THE CHURCH 


and 


SOCIAL ORDER 


A statement of the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the administrative Board of 
the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. 


“In giving renewed emphasis to these 
principles, we urge our people again to 
give them earnest study, so that they 
may come to know and love the way of 
justice.” 


50 for $2.25—100 for $4.00— 
1,000 for $30.00, plus postage. 
Single copy by mail, 10 cents. 
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Gentlemen: 


For the enclosed $ send me. 


....Copies of the Church and Social Order 


Copies of Broadcasting Your Talk. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 





PAMPHLETS 





18 
ENCYCLICALS 


OF 


POPE LEO Xill 
POPE PIUS XI 


POPE PIUS XII 
$1.00 


COMPLETE 
CATALOGUE 
ON 
REQUEST 


THE 
AMERICA 
PRESS 
53 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 


PAMPHLET SET 
on 


GOVERNMENT 


Atheistic Communism 

Christian Constitution of States 

Christian Democracy 

Unity of Human Society 

Communism’s Threat to Democracy 

New Spain 

Fascism In Government and In Society 

What Is Fascism? Its Principles Ex- 
plained 

The Church Under The Swastika 

Church and State 

Mexico 

Germany and the Church 


75c—Includes Postage 
Quantity Rates: 
50 for $2.25, 100 for $4.00, pius postage 
Church and State: 
50 for $4.00, 100 for $7.00, plus postage 


tHe AMERICA press 


53 Park Place New York, N. Y. 











PAMPHLET SET 
° 


COMMUNISM 


Communism and American Youth 
Communism and the Catholic Answer. 
Communism and the Masses 
Communism in Mexico 

Communism in Spain 

Communism in the VU. S. A. 
Communism’s Threat to Democracy 
Communist Action vs. Catholic Action 
Communistic Network 

Atheistic Communism 


TEN TITLES—50c 
Quantity Rates: 
50 for $2.25, 100 for $4.00, plus postage 


Kindly send me 


Pamphlet set on Government 


Pamphlet set on Communism. 
Name 
Address 


City and State 
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New Votive Stands of Our Lady of the Miraculous Medal 


| apace: aly cast aluminum repro- 
duction of the Miraculous Medal, 
213%” x 15”, with smaller medallions of 
reverse. May also be had with large 
medallion electrically illuminated from 
rear; colored glass shows lettering in 
blue silhouette and the stars in white. 





The stands are sturdily built of hand 
hammered, wrought Swedish iron, cad- 
mium plated and rustproof. Will last 


indefinitely. 


SIZES and PRICES (f.o.b. factory) : 
50 lights, 6542” high, 324%” x 18” 
(center medallion only) $120. 
With light $145. 


100 lights, 6542” high, 644%” x 18”. 
(as illustrated) $245. With light $275. 


























New Votive Stands 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help 


A NEW adaptation of the recently introduced Summit reproduction of 
the original picture of Our Lady of Perpetual Help preserved since 
1866 by order of Pope Pius IX, in the Church of St. Alphonsus Ligouri, 
in Rome. 
That the Summit picture faithfully approximates the original is amply 
attested by this letter from the Rev. MATTHEW H. MEIGHAN, C.SS.R. 
Director of the Mother of Perpetual Help devotion in the East, who writes 
November 5, 1937 
“It is impossible to reproduce a masterpiece, and the original picture at 
Rome in our church is a world-accredited masterpiece, but I think you have 
come nearer than anyone I know. Your copies have really caught something 
of the original. For materials and workmanship, I do not hesitate to say, 
your pictures excel any on the market today, domestic as well as foreign. 
“Interested as I am in the cause of the Mother of Perpetual Help artistically 
and devotionally, it is a genuine pleasure to recommend your excellent picture. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Rev. Matthew H. Meighan, C.SS.R.’ 


The Summit reproduction is hand-painted in oil on Ye” sheet copper, in the 
original size and colors: the background is 22-carat gold-plated. The sepa- 
rately attached cast bronze crowns are gold-plated and adorned with 26 gems 
in Our Lady’s crown and 25 gems in that of the Holy Child. The frame is 
of cast bronze, richly hand-chased and finished in satin gold lacquer. 
Price (f.0.b. factory): Picture only, size 174"x21%4", $75.00 net. Picture and 


Frame, size 20%"x24%", $105.00 net. 
The stands are sturdily built of hand hammered, wrought Swedish iron, cadmium plated and rustproof. Will last indefinitely. 


SIZES and PRICES (f.0.b. factory): Votive stands, complete with painting. 
50 lights, 74” high, 324%" x 18” (as illustrated) $220. 100 lights, 74” high, 644%,” x 18” $280. 
Votive stands only, without painting, 50 lights, 49” high, 324%” x 15” $82. 100 lights, 49” high, 64%," x 15” $120. 
Shipments within twenty days of receipt of orders. Ask for Descriptive Booklet “A.” 


SUMMIT BRASS and BRONZE WORKS, INc. 


Designers and Craftsmen of Liturgical Metal Artwork for 35 Years 


935-937 Demott Street North Bergen, New Jersey UNion 7-4403-4556 
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